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world that we appreciate our own show, that we 
have faith in our own enterprise, and that we are 
heart and soul and body and mind and all our 
strength with the men who have made the Fair. Let 
us turn out and encourage the management with our 
Let us unanimously squelch the knockers. 
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tion. 
“little Americanism.” 
didate may say in his letter of acceptance will be to 
Roosevelt’s assertion of our country’s power and pro- 
gress, “as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine.” |The Roosevelt acceptance puts the Demo- 
crats in a hole as completely as they were when, in 
1864, they declared the war was a failure. They are 
now put in the position of declaring that our ad- 
vancing nationalism is a mistake and a failure. The 
Democrats have not anything to say to Roosevelt that 
12 worth saying. He has the record of things done, 


and well done. They have only criticism and com- 
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By William Marion Reedy 


They would be 
contemptible as a national party. were their plight 


ganized or organizing intelligence. 


not so piteous. 
The Resemblance. 
AT last the discovery has been made. What was 
it so strangely familiar in the features of Judge Al- 
ton B. Parker that so baffled and mystified us? Where 
had we seen that face before? ‘To whom was that 
likeness which exasperated us by its refusal to be defi- 
nitely located? The face which we all seem to have 
remembered when we have looked at the pictures of 
Judge Parker is the face of Douglas, the $3 shoe 
man! 
ak oh 
In Missouri. 
THE Mirror believes that if Missouri is to be held 
iii the Democratic column this year, Mr. Folk will 
be alone responsible for it. The Missouri Democ- 
There is no concert 
There is no enthusiasm. 


racy is terribly disorganized. 
of action. There is no 
money. There is factional war in almost every Con- 
gressional, Representative and Senatorial district, 
county or city, down even to the townships and the 
wards. The old leaders are sulking. The new 
leaders are rattled. There’s nothing to the party 
but Folk—absolutely nothing. The Republicans are 
getting together, and the Democrats who know the 
ropes are getting apart. The Democrats who, in 
the past, have organized victory, appear not to give 
“a tinker’s damn” what happens at the polls, and the 
Democratic press is simply sodden with indifference. 
Folk will have to carry the State on his record alone. 
He isn’t getting any help to amount to anything from 
the old gang, and the new crowd has not found out 
how or where to take hold of things. The Democrats 
stand a good chance of losing three, or maybe five 
Congressman, and the State Legislature and a United 
States Senatorship. The National Democratic ticket 
in Missouri can’t evoke a cheer. The junior United 
State Senator sulks more or less openly, and is more 
The administration of State 
affairs is spattered with mud from the Cardwell case. 


er less under a cloud. 


and the Meriwether depositions and numerous Grand 
Jury investigations. The people have been disgusted 
by stories of graft and boodle from “Brown’s” “dig- 
nified sum” to the Speed-Cook-Lyons episode and the 
alum legislation. |The Democracy is on the defense 
everywhere except as to Mr. Folk, and the exposed 
boodlers and grafters are trying to put Mr. Folk on 
the defensive by identifying him with themselves. The 
situation for all the Democracy aside from Mr. Folk 
grows more desperate daily, and nothing is being 


done to stop the deterioration of party prospects. 


the air ridiculously, unknowing what they want other There is nothing doing to work up party interest in 


The odds are four to one that 


They hedge and dodge even the St. Louis city ticket will be beaten, because “the 
in their opposition to. accomplished facts and Re- boys” are not looking after registration here, while 
They promise absolutely nothing. the Republicans have the town already canvassed. 
They are only a disgruntled mob without any or- The Democrats are using up all their energy in ward 


























































































fights. Unless something more is done than has 
been doing, the prospect is not impossible that Roose- 
velt and Folk will carry Missouri. The Democratic 
State ticket, outside of Folk, is in danger of defeat, 
and this danger is not diminished by the fact that in 
spite of all protests of loyalty the St. Louis organiza- 
tion will throw Folk in this city just as hard as it 
can, If Mr. Folk is wise, he will watch the St. 
Louisans who are protesting that they are -with him 
3utler is in with many of the 
Folk is being used 


against Boss Butler. 
men who are.in Folk’s camp. 
by some of his supporters to help the ambitions of 
men who want to line up with Butler and then throw 
Folk. 
The American Woman's Chance. 

‘THE combination which has been formed by Pa- 
risian dressmakers to prevent American  modistes 
copying in advance their fashion plates each season, 
should make every American woman who is _ inter- 
ested in American ideals, declare war on the French 
drapers. The action of the Parisians is paramount 
ts the charge that American dressmakers are lacking 
in originality, in fact, are not dressmakers, but mere 
imitators, Do the American women who are so 
jealous of the achievements of their sex intend to 
stand for this, and from a little body of men who 
have set themselves up as the arbiters of the wom- 
er’s fashions of the world, or will they tamely sub- 
mit and let their modistes pay for the fashion plates ? 
Of what use is the National Association of Dressma- 
kers if it cannot check this pilgrimage to the Parisian 
shrine for styles? Here is a chance indeed for the 
American woman to increase her “batting average.” 
Let her ignore the Parisian sartorial princes and 


create the American styles! 


Perhaps then, when the 
modiste’s bills are smaller and a new American in- 
dustry has thus been established, the American hus- 
band might condescend to extend the right of fran- 
chise and other privileges to woman. 

bb 
Let Him Loose. 


I pon’r like the Roosevelt, the Republican cam- 


paign managers are showing us. It isn’t the real 
thing. Roosevelt isn’t Roosevelt gagged into silence 


and bound into inaction. A suppressed Roosevelt is 


not the man the people like. As a tongue-tied can- 
didate Mr. Roosevelt is out of his character. He 
has been so open, frank, honest, impulsive, ingenuous 
in the past that now his role of quietude is disap- 
pointing. ‘The country doesn’t like the idea of Mr. 
Roosevelt being an actor of a part for mere partisan 
advantage. The country sees in the silencing of 
Roosevelt a sort of admission that he needed silenc- 
ing. The Republican campaign committee’s Roose 


velt is an attempt to play to the bogus “sane and 
safe” sentiment worked up for Parker. It is the 
same sort of a trick as that which gave us the an- 
Hill's 


“Springes to catch woodcocke.” 


nouncement of retirement from __ politics. 
Roosevelt under 
The fact 


that he is fallen in silence, just for campaign pur- 


the soft pedal is not what the people want. 
poses, hurts rather than helps him. It carries with 
ic a suggestion of trickery so utterly at variance 
with the Rooseveltian character. Teddy, as _ the 
spider crouched in his web and waiting for flies, is 
ati abnormality, a monstrosity. Roosevelt emulating, 
and imitating Parker’s reticence is a Republican man- 
agerial blunder, because it is so palpably a fake. 
Roosevelt is popular for what he has been, and his 
popularity will not be increased by his being planted 
il a cosy corner and posing as a mamma’s boy. If 
the Republican managers are wise, they will turn 


Roosevelt loose. If they continue to keep him 


The Mirror 


“dopey” with the idea that he must try to imitate 
Parker, they will destroy him, for the people will 
see that Roosevelt is willing to change his role for a 
personal advantage. Roosevelt as a dummy is an 
Roosevelt as a man afraid of himselt 

The people don’t 
One of him is dull 
and uninspiring enough for a whole national cam- 
paign. Gagging Roosevelt is a confession of weak- 
ness and an avoidance of the issue of personality. 
Rosevelt must run on his real personality or he will 
lose. He cannot win by submitting himself to the 


absurdity. 
or anything else is impossible. 


want any imitation of Parker. 


control of others who may think it well to induce 
him to try to be what he is not and was never in- 
tended to be. 
Lynching Up to Date. 
EvipENcE still accumulates to show that the re- 


Yo Qo 


cent lynching of the two negroes in Georgia was the 
most brutal that has ever occurred South or North. 
The mockery of having soldiers with unloaded rifles 
guarding the unfortunate prisoners was bad enough, 
but the further fact that there was in the crowd a 
snap-shotter who made pictures of the two unfortu- 
nates in the various stages of the lynching for profit 
in publication, gives to this Southern festival the title 
of the “worst ever.” It was a lynching brought up to 
cate by the camera fiend. 
bb 
The Theater of War. 

News from the theater of war in Manchuria has 
heen somewhat meagre since the big battle of Liao 
Yang, but late reports indicate that the Japanese are 
still keeping in touch with the Russian army. In- 
stead of the campaign being closed for the present 
there are indications that the two armies may clash 
at Tie Ling, a fortified and favorably situated city 
just north of Mukden. The severe strain under 
which both armies have been for several weeks com- 
pelled a cessation in activity for a few days at least. 
Of late the Russians seem to have decided upon the 
abandonment of Mukden and the silence of the Japa- 
rese, which has always been significant of an impend- 
ing or developing blow, has led to the belief that they 
will again endeavor to corner the Russian force by 
working around it. A big attack on Port Arthur is 
also expected, as the Japs are eager to secure the re- 
lease of the besieging army for the furtherance of op- 
rations against the other Russian force. From now 
on the Japanese may have their hands full, especial- 
ly if they are not immediately successful against 
Port Arthur. The reported appearance of Gen. Line- 
vitch with 50,000 Russians on the line of Gen. Kuro- 
ki’s communications seems to signify that the Czar’s 
army, or part of it, is about to take the offensive, and 
by strategic disposition of mobile forces, compel the 
dispersion of the Japanese forces now threatening the 
The Baltic fleet, to 


which Russians are pinning some hope, has made 


army under Gen. Kuropatkin. 


little progress in its cruise toward Chinese waters. 
and military experts do not think it will cut much of 
a figure in the situation. As matters stand, the Jap- 
enese still hold a strong upper hand, but they are 
getting further away from their base. 
bob 
Miffed War Correspondents. 

THE war correspondents seem to have formed a 
round robin against the Japanese in Manchuria, and 
they are now stultifying themselves in the public 
print by trying to make it appear that the Japanese 
are not as shrewd in war, as these same correspon- 
dents have all along said they were. The correspon- 
dents are miffed because the Japanese commander re- 
strained them from going to the front when engage- 


*is a bad politician. 








nients were on, and they have set out to show their 


folly and seek revenge by trying to belittle the work 
of the Japs. It would be laughable, if it were not so 
serious a subject, the way these representatives of the 
press have sought to make it appear that the Rus- 
sian rout was a great victory for Gen. Kuropatkin. 
It seems strange that the newspapers should print 
such tommyrot. But-the end of it is not yet. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, who packed up his doll rags and 
“pulled his freight” because the Japs would not let 
him nearer to a battle than eight miles, is on the 
way home, and he may be expected to give the Mi- 
kado and every one of his men a terrific lacing with 
his pen. It is really too bad that the Japanese gen- 
erals do not turn over their comamnds to the great 
journalistic strategists! It may cost them many a 
newspaper boost, even though it does enable them 
to keep the Russians on the run. 
ke 
Pickles and Politics. 

HEINZE, the pickle man—he of the fifty-seven vari- 
eties—has gone over, bag and baggage, to the Prohi- 
bitionists, and before long we may hear the rumble 
of guns in the army of brewers and distillers, who 
are expected to make war on him. Hr. Heinze has do- 
nated the sum of $10,000 to the campaign fund of the 
Prohibition party, headed by the Reverend Dr, Swal- 
low, candidate for President, and some of the leading 
exponents of other parties are now trying to put 


’ 


Mr. Heinze’s “fifty-seven varieties” on the top shelf, 
if possible, by analyzing the liquid preservatives and 
in various other ways. From all accounts, Mr. Heinze 
His fearless political announce- 
ment gives strong emphasis to the axiom that business 
and politics, even Prohibition politics, do not mix. 
Who is it that consumes the greater part of the Heinze 
output? Surely it isn’t the exceedingly small Prohibi- 
tion party. Moreover, where are pickles of all kinds 
sold? Grocers are the principal handlers of this class 
of goods, and, as in St. Louis, grocery stores through- 
out the United States are generally adjaincts of a sal- 
oon or vice versa. It is pretty safe to say that from 
now on the Heinze pickles will get fifty-seven kinds of 
knocks in every grocery and saloon in the land, and 
before long Mr. Heinze may wish he had subscribed 
for an interest in the subway bar in New York, 
oe ee 
The Professional Suit-Filer. 

‘TEXAS and her people have begun war on the pro- 
fessional damage suit vender, the new get-rich-quick 
man, who makes a mark of the railroads, especially 
The crusade has spread throughout the entire State, 
and nearly every shipper of goods has become allied 
with the movement. It has been found that the profes- 
sional claim-seeker is quite numerous and it has been 
ascertained that the interest or indifference of a trans- 
portation company in a community’s future is to a 
considerable extent governed by the number of his 
species in existence. Railroads /cannot afford to be 
bilked out of large sums of money any more than 
individuals, and corporations, like individuals, may be 
prone sometimes to recoup their losses in this line 
by the method that most quickly suggests itself. Ship- 
pers in the Lone Star State almost admit that freight 
rates would not be so high in some localities, many, 
in fact, if it were not for the activity of the individuals 
with a spurious claim and an unrelenting and unprin- 
cipled attorney. It seems that Texas, in this matter, 
has uncovered a practice which has been in vogue for 
years in many States and the seriousness of which 
St. Louis 


knows well the ambulance chasing lawyer, the litigant 


has never appeared to the average. citizen. 


doctor and the fake victim of steam and electric 
railroads, but the people have never looked after the 
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results as have the Texans. It is a greater commer- 
cial obstacle than it appears to be, this constant will- 
ingness to sue corporations, and like Texas, every 
ther State should begin a crusade against it. When 
corporations are treated with more consideration, there 
is some chance for the amelioration of many troubles 
that now seem to beset the masses. 
ab eb 
Mr. Donnelly, 

Now that the great meat strike is over, the work- 
ingman may well ponder the question whether it is 
wise for him to quit work at the behest of a boss like 
Donnelly without any assurance that he will be sent 
back to work when the boss has made his own private 
arrangements with the employer of labor. The meat 
strike won nothing for the men. Leader Donnelly, 
looking back at the history of the trouble, appears to 
have officiated in the matter as much in the interest 
of the capitalists as of the laborers. There was as 
little excuse for ending the strike as for beginning it. 
\lr. Donnelly appears to have acted, consciously or 
unconsciously, more in the interest of the meat trust 
than in the interest of his own following. The strike 
was a failure. Significantly, the meat magnates seemed 
to trust Donnelly as much as he was trusted by the 
union men. The strike ends with the strikers worse 
off than when it began. The strikers suffered. The 
public suffered. The packers got rid of all their sur- 
plus supplies at increased profits. Donnelly has not 
suffered in the least. 
highly of him. If Mr. Donnelly had designed to spring 


The,.packer magnates spoke 


the strike just when he did in the interest of the mag- 
nates, and to stop it just wh.n he did, Mr. Donnelly 
would have “made a good thing,” but it is unkind to 
suspect Mr. Donnelly. And yet Mr. Donnelly is not 
so bad off as some thousands of men who followed his 
advice and struck. He still has his job—and how 
much more, or what’ more, who dares say? 
The Veiled Prophet Queen. 

THE Mrrror takes cognizance of a rumor that Miss 
\lice Roosevelt is to be the Queen of the Veiled 
Prophets’ Ball next month, and that Mrs. Alton 
PRrooks Parker is to be chief of the matrons of -honor 
upon that occasion. The rumor is interesting, but 
the Veiled Prophets is a local organization, and 
whatever honors it may have to bestow should be 
given to St. Louis maids and matrons, even if this is 
the World’s Fair year. The Veiled Prophets’ ball 
aud pageant are supported by about $40,000 annually 
or St. Louis money, and the distinctions the organiza- 
tion may have within its gift should go to the wives 
and daughters and sisters of its membership. It 
might be well to invite Miss Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Parker to the ball and to show them especial honors 
ot some sort, but it would be very bad taste to make 
either or both of the ladies to whom reference has 
heen made the feature of a function purely local in 
its character. The world at large may be the city’s 
guests, but for twenty-six years the honors in the 
gift of the Veiled Prophets have been given to St. 
Louis maids and matrons and there is no reason 
why any departure from custom should now be made. 
(he Veiled Prophet is a special patron of St. Louis 
and in the year of the city’s greatest distinction it 
'' is only fitting that he should more earnestly than 
ever insist upon the bestowal of his favor upon those 
of its daughters who may merit his attention. The 
Veiled Prophets ball is a local affair and not a national 
event. It has for more than a quarter of a century 
been free of all political or other complications, and 
it is too late now for any element within the mystic 
crganization to endeavor to set aside the precedents 


which have been established. The queen of love 
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and beauty must be a St. Louis girl. This is the 
year in which, if ever, the honor is worth something 
and that honor must not go to an outsider. Miss 
Roosevelt is a charming young lady and Mrs. Par- 
ker is a most estimable matron. They are both, 
without question, welcome to the great ball, but the 
honors that might be conferred upon either one of 
them, in accordance with the rumor to which I 
refer, would be meaningless because without justifi- 
The Veiled Prophets 
It existed before the World’s 


cation in the circumstances. 
is a local institution. 
Fair and will continue its career afterwards. Its 
purposes, such as they are, are of local interest and 
those jurposes would not be furthered by any depart- 
ure from custom, which might easily take on the 
aspect of sycophancy to institutions or conditions 
foreign, in a way, to the circumstances in which the 
*Veiled Prophets organization has flourished for so 
lcng. The Mysrror believes that if the Veiled 
Prophets have any honors to give they should be 
gtven to St. Louis maids and matrons. ‘That's all. 
ah be 
Mr. Van Alen.. 

Mr. JAMES Van ALEN of Newport announces his 
intention of quitting the United States and taking up 
his residence in England. He has said that the United 
States is no fit place for a gentleman to live. Many 
newspapers denounce Mr Van Alen. Denunciation is 
not in order. Mr. Van Alen is entitled to his opinion. 
If he wishes to live in England and to give up his 
United States citizenship, that is his personal affair. 
He may not have been an ideal citizen of this country, 
but maybe he did his best. His one sole and only act 
of distinction was his contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund nine years ago, and that was spoiled 
when Grover Cleveland, -in recognition of his contri- 
bution, deigned to reward him with a foreign mis- 
sion. The storm of protest against the appointment of 
at’ Anglomaniac snob to any governmental - honor 
caused Grover Cleveland to withdraw his favor and 
was, by the way, the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s 
decline in popularity. Mr. Van Alen is a millionaire, 
a member of the Astor family. He has never done 
anything worthy of the notice of his fellow-country- 
men. His name has been mixed up in several weird 
scandals and his attempts to coerce his daughters into 
marriages in accordance with his continental ideas 
have been prolific in minor sensations and in tragedies. 
Mr. Van Alen would not be a loss to any country, and 
by the same token his rendering allegiance to any 
country, would not be a matter of pride to the recipi- 
If he likes 
If he doesn’t like the 
United States, it may at least be said that the United 
States disliked him first and refused to permit him to 


ents of his professions and declarations. 
England, let him live there. 


represent it in any way. Mr. Van Alen may be happier 
in England than he ever was in America, and then 
he may not. ‘There is no place in the world where 
there is less welcome than in England for the snob 
and the pretender and the bounder. Mr. Van Alen’s 
relative, Mr. Waldorf Astor, has tried to make a hit 
in England, but has failed. Mr, Astor has more 
money and brains than Mr. Van Alen was ever sus- 
pected of having and the chances are that Mr. Van 
Alen will be a greater failure in England than he has 
been in the land of his birth. The more people in 
America who feel as Mr. Van Alen feels, and act as he 
contemplates acting, the better it will be for this coun- 
try. There is no reason why Americans should become 
augry over such desertions. Probably the biggest 
American who ever took up British citizenship, after 
discarding his Americanism, was Judah P. Benjamin. 
He made a great legal success in London. But he 
never was happy and he died, in despite of wealth and 
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honors, “a man without a country.” Mr. Van Alen is 
a mere creation of money. He has no abilities what- 
ever. England will not pay any attention to him as a 
new citizen, and there is no reason why the United 
States should regard his desertion as anything more 
than the freak of a person who could not even main- 
tain with poise and grace a position in Newport’s 
Four Hundred. Mr. Van Alen is not even a symptom 
of Anglomania. He is a soured egotist who will be 
unhappy everywhere. 
co oe 
Parker the Statesman. 

How about this? Wasn’t Judge Parker a big man 
in New York during the days of the Judge May- 
nard scandal? Did he appear as one who repudiated 
that infamy? | Judge Parker praises Cleveland to 
the skies. What and where was Parker when Hill 
planned the snap convention that sent an anti-Cleve- 


When _ has 


Parker been anything but a machine man in New York 


and delegation to Chicago in 1892? 


politics? Where has he ever manifested any individ- 
uality or independence of the elements that fix and 
carry things by hook or by crook? He has long been 
Did he hold the place by eminent legal 


He did not. 


a judge. 
ability ? He has always been the crea- 
ture of the Hill machine. He has never been a 
personality independent of the gang he trained with. 
He has nothing to show in his record except that he 
kiew how to find and to hold good jobs. He has 
been during all his. career the creature of the fixers 
and the caucus’ managers. He has never been a 
people’s candidate. He has sneaked into office with- 
out ever showing his hand and without ever a real 
contestant for popular suffrage against him. The 
people of New York know as little about Parker as 
do the people of the rest of the country. He has been 
“handed to them” by Hill and he has never done any- 
thing in all his career that+has demonstrated his pos- 
session of an independent intellect or personal in- 
itiative. Even now the people of New York know 
nothing about him or about any decision he ever ren- 
dered. He has been before the people as a President- 
ial candidate since early in July and there has not 
been given to the public a single proof that he is more 
than a very ordinary lawyer. Parker is “small po- 
tatoes” and the best proof that he is so is to be found 
in his wooden public addresses wherein he displays 
neither depth of learning nor breadth of vision, nor 
grasp of issues. He has not yet said one thing that 
sticks in the popular mind. He has talked over the 
surface of things, never touching essentials. He 
is the most fat-headed candidate for the Presidency 
the country has ever known. He can talk longer 
and say less even than Charles W. Knapp of St. Louis 
who last week distinguished himself by a lumpy-jawed 
address at Esopus that was the sublimation of all that 
was insincere and sophomoric in __ politics. Mr. 
Knapp is a master of otiose flubdub, but Judge 
Parker’s thinking seems to be done in a medium 
about as elastic as putty. 
bob 
American Women. 

An English writer in the Fortnightly has discov- 
ered that in the process of evolution the American 
woman is going a pace which means the annihilation 
of love as a factor in life. The Englishman thinks 
the American woman is selfish and heartless. Per- 
haps she is, but the fact‘is that nowhere else in Christ- 
endom does the woman of education, of refinement, 
of all the higher qualities and opportunities marry 
for love as does the American woman. ‘The Ameri- 
can woman may be breezy, self-conscious, insistent 
upon her individualism, but she is at the same time 


very much a woman and ruled by her heart in spite 
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of even the most extreme advancement. The Amer- 
ican woman is as loving as any of her civilized sis- 


She is 


not the slave of her husband, because she is his god- 


ters and she is helpful to the man she loves. 


dess, but she is the person to whom the husband turns 
in his direst trouble with the certainty that he will 
find not only sympathy but sensible suggestion for 
his extrication from difficulty. American women are 
rot the annihilators of love. If the» seem to like dis- 
play, if they seem to assert their individuality it is 
only that they may aggrandize the importance of the 
men to whom they are attached or related. She 
American woman, for all her insistence upon her 
right to be herself, is at the same time her husband's 
friend, comforter and lover, and if it be true that in 
her nature lie the germs for the annihilation of love, 
how is it that nowhere in the world do women re- 
ceive such tribute of respect, reverence and affection 
as women receive in America. Annihilation of love, 
Look at the American family and then at 
The latter is declining in size. 


forsooth! 
the English family. 
The former keeps up a high numerical average. 
This, after all, is the final test. The woman who 
will submit to child-bearing in spite of the individual- 
ity developed by such freedom as American women 


have, is the woman who is to save the world from the 


Why Women Fail as 


The Mirror 


annihilation of love as a factor im life. 
can woman as all will admit is loveable. 


The Ameri- 

She would 
The American wo- 
She is still the 


queen among her sisters. She is the more wo- 


not be so were she not loving. 


man is not “losing her muliebrity.” 


manly for her untrammeledness, for her individuality. 
Long may she flourish. And so long as she flour- 


ishes love will continue to make the world go round. 


de «Qo 


— 


Vermont's Election. 


VERMONT, which has been regarded by Republi- 
cans for many years as the political pulse of the 
nation, showed by the election last week that it is 
still in the Republican column. This is accepted as 
a good indication of the success the Republican ticket 
will have in November. A majority of more than 
30,000, greater than was anticipated, was rolled up 
for the entire ticket, and even the workingmen, who 
were supposed to be unfriendly to President Roose- 
The Re- 


publicans will now look ahead to larger majorities 


velt, cast their votes for the Republicans. 


throughout the regular Republican States. And now 
Maine has “gone hell bent 


yy 


for the Republicans. It 
begins to looks as if Parker might carry the Solid 
South. 


Wives 


By Elizabeth M. Gilmer 


HE one thing that no woman ever doubts her 
ability to be is a perfect wife. 

When she contemplates matrimony she 
knows that it is full of difficulties and dangers, but 
one of the dangers that she never apprehends is any 
difficulty in being a model wife. Of course she sees 
that other women have failed, and fallen short of the 
ideal domestic angel, but she takes no waraing from 
their fate. She no more fears that she could get 
like the married women who have become dowdy and 
slouchy in appearance, who have lost the ineffable 
charm that comes from a woman trying to please, and 
vho nag and fret at their husbands, than she could 
become like the disgusting drunken hag who begs on 
the street, or the murderess behind the bars of a 
prison. 

She sees herself like the scriptural dame whose 
price was above rubies, always attractively gowned, 
welcoming her husband home with a sweet smile to a 
perfectly appointed dinner. She: pictures herself 
always amiable, serene and competent, managing a 
home that runs along as smoothly as if it were on 
gieased skids; and it is only after she is tired and 
worn with wrestling with incompetent servants, and 
tecthing babies, and a husband whose temper is like 
a train of fireworks, that she realizes that she has 
fallen into the ordinary, querulous, uninteresting, spat- 
one of the also-marrieds of matri- 
mony—and that the wife she is, and the wife she 
meant to be, are as far apart as the poles. 


ty sort of wife 





Yet she loves her husband. She desires to make 


him happy. Her sins against him are not of in- 
‘ention, and it is one of the most terrible thoughts in 
the world that many a wife who would die for her 


husband makes him wish himself dead every day of 


his life. This does not mean that she is a bad woman. 





Some of the best women on earth are the worst 
wives, and one of the greatest problems of civilization 
is to find why so many wives who start out with such 
a capital of affection and good resolutions, and such 
confidence of success, so soon come to bankruptcy. 

For women to succeed as wives, means that they 
retain their husband’s love to the end. It means that 
they make their husbands happy. It means that they 
make their homes so pleasant that their husbands 
turn to them as to earthly paradises. It means that 
as the years go by husband and wife grow into a closer 
companionship and oneness. How often does this 
happen? Look at the records of our divorce courts. 
Read the columns of advice in the papers to women 
about how to retain a husband’s love. Think of the 
number of couples you know between whom the 
marriage bond has degenerated into nothing but a 
ball and chain that you can hear clank as they walk. 
Recall the nasty little jabs that the average husband 
and wife are always giving each other, and. that 
seem to be the staple of connubial conversation, The 
conclusion is irresistible. The majority of women 
do fail as wives. 

Why is this? 

The first reason why women fail as wives is be- 
cause marriage has never yet been esteemed one of the 
learned professions, which only a highly qualified in- 
dividual is fit to practice. On the contrary, it is held 
to be a kind of jack-leg trade that any girl can pick 
up at a minute’s notice, and carry on successfully 
without the slightest previous knowledge or training. 
No girl would be conceited enough to think that she 
could practice medicine or law or dentistry without 
devoting years to its.study. She wouldn’t even dream 
of hiring out as a stenographer without first learning 
how to make pot-hooks, but she blithely tackles the 


most difficult and complicated job existing, that of 
being a wife, on the fallacious assumption that a 


knowledge of how to manage a man, and make him 
happy and comfortable, comes to a woman by inspi- 
ration, and not through preparation. 


When the average girl marries she does not even 
know how to make a man physically comfortable, and 
yet, unromantic as this may seem, the very founda- 
tions of domestic happiness have to be laid in bodily 
ease. Nobody can be sentimental on an empty stom- 
ach, and bad cooking will kill the tenderest affection 
in time. Love is choked to death on rough steak as 
well as slain by unfaithfulness, and many a young hus- 
band’s illusions about his bride have been drowned 
in watery soup. The first inkling that young Bene- 
dick gets that his Angelina is not all that his fondest 
fancy painted her, and that he has missed his affinity, 
is when he has to sit down to ill-cooked and ill-served 
meals; and you may be sure that if there were no 
bad dinner-tables, there would be precious few men 
wandering away from home. 


All of this seems very material and sordid to a 
woman, but it is very important, nevertheless. When 


a man marries, he marries for a home. Out in the 
world every day he has all that he can endure, and 
when night comes it finds him with wrecked nerves, 
and a spent body that longs for some quiet place where 
he can be at peace and rest. It is the woman’s part 
of the marriage partnership to supply this, and unless 
she does, she has defaulted on her contract, and she 
deserves to be posted as an imposter who has got 
goods on false pretenses. If every girl who married 
were a good free-hand cook, fewer wives would have 
to go into liquidation in love, 


Lack of companionableness is another reason why 
so many women fail as wives. There is not one woman 
in a thousand who knows how to chum with her 
husband, and enter into the things he wants to do. 
The other nine hundred and ninety-nine seem to think 
that matrimony is a reformatory, and that it is their 
sacred duty to keep their husbands from enjoying 
themselves. The average wife never has such a 
self-righteous feeling that she is doing her full duty 
by her husband as when she is interfering with his 
It is this 
spirit, and not the fear that her husband will ac- 


pleasure, or trying to change his habits. 


quire the tobacco heart, or become a drunkard, that 
makes a woman object to her husband’s glass of 
Scotch, or pipe, of an evening. Yet it is an open 
question if it isn’t better to fet a man smoke and 
drink himself to death in peace than it is to nag him 


into the grave. 


In one of the vaudeville jokes of last season a 
man announces that he is going to Paris. “Are you 
going to take your wife with you?” asks a friend. 
“Would you take a ham sandwich to a banquet?” 
replies the man. And it is only too true that when 
a man does take his wife along with him when he 
goes out to enjoy himself, her attitude is that of a 
homely, prosaic, unimaginative ham sandwich. She 
doesn't become enthusiastic. She doesn’t sparkle. She 
doesn’t thrill and radiate... Should they go to the the- 
atre, she interrupts the brightest witticism of the 
comedian to wonder gloomily if the cat is in the 
pantry, or the house has caught fire. If he takes her 
out to supper and orders champagne and lobster, she 
reproves him for his extravagance, and reminds him 
that lobster is bad for his digestion. As a wet blan- 
ket on a convivial occasion a wife is generally a howl- 
ing success, but as a boon companion she is a rank 
failure, and yet the man married her for the pleasure 
of her society. 
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Then there are the children. Whatever degree of 
companionship did exist between husband and wife 
during the honeymoon generally gets it quietus from 
the first baby. Before that the man had been king of 
the household, the one whose tastes and pleasures 
and amusements were considered first. His wife 
dressed for dinner, and devoted her evenings to enter- 
taining him. After the baby’s arrival, the husband 
simply exists henceforth to supply baby’s wants. The 
young mother doesn’t dress, because baby pulls at 
her ribbons and laces. She doesn’t spend the even- 
ings with her husband, because baby has to be rocked 
to sleep. The only topic of interest to her is sterilized 
baby-food, and she is relieved, and not sorry, when 
her husband takes to going out of evenings to amuse 
himself, because in her desire to be a good mother 
she has forgotten what a very poor wife she has 
become. 

Women do some queer figuring sometimes, but they 
never make quite so big an error in their calcula- 
tions as when they decide that a baby is worth more 
than a husband. Whenever a man takes to calling 
his wife “mother,” it is- an indictment of her as a 
failure as a wife. It means that she has passed him 
up in favor of his children. ‘ 

Lack of cheerfulness is still another reason why 
women fail as wives. Heaven knows why women 
consider it a merit to be melancholy, but they do. 
They take life seriously, and borrow trouble at com- 
pound interest. They save up all the little worries of 
the day, and when their husbands come home they 
regale them with a story of how the cook has given 
warning, and the children broken the window, and the 
plumbing has sprung a leak, and the bills are out of 
It makes a dark-blue home atmosphere, so 
thick with gloom that you could cut it with a knife; 
and yet women wonder that a tired man, with trou- 


reason. 


bles of his own, wants to get away from it. 

- The French have a proverb which says that the 
woman who laughs, wins; and certainly no other 
charm is more potent to attract men than good- 
natured mirth. We see this illustrated in the fact that 
it is men and not women that buy humorous books 
and the comic papers, and support gay musical extrav- 
aganzas and rollicking farces; and yet in the length 
and breadth of our acquaintance there are not six 
men who can put their key in a latch of the front 
door secure that the first sound which they hear is a 
wholesome, jolly laugh, and that at dinner they will 
be entertained with a recital of all the amusing inci- 
dents of the day, and not with its mishaps. 


Women fail as wives because they lack apprecia- 
tion, Wives complain instead of giving thanks. They 
grumble because they haven’t got automobiles, in 
place of being grateful that they have somebody to 
furnish their car-fare. They weep because they can’t 
go to Europe, when they ought to be beaming with 
joy because they have a home to stay in. 
man doesn’t want his wife to get out a brass band 
and a torchlight procession to celebrate his virtue in 
supporting his family, but he does like to feel that his 
toil and his efforts are appreciated, and that his 
sacrifices are not made in vain. 


Now, a 


After a man has 
worked like a slave from morning until niglit, year 
after year, for his board and’ clothes—and that’s about 
all the average man gets out of what his wife leaves 
of his income—it must be pretty hard lines to feel that 
all the thanks he receives are whines and reproaches 
because he doesn’t make more. 

Women fail as wives because they never learn 
from experience. Ordinarily we should say that the 
person who ran twice into the same stone wall was a 
fool, but a woman will go pig-headedly pounding her- 


The Mirror 


self and bruising herself against the same old wall 
from the day she is married until she celebrates her 
golden wedding, when all the time there was a nice, 
safe, easy way around the obstruction. There are 
certain subjects of conversation, as every wife knows, 
that act on her husband like a red rag on a mad bull. 
Every husband has certain prejudices that, trod upon, 
raise a howl that you can hear from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. Every husband has certain litthe whims that 
to interfere with is as good for a family row as a 
nickel is for a ginger-cake, but does a wife’s exhaus- 
tive knowledge of what is sure to happen cause her 
to keep off the grass of her husband’s peculiarities? 
Not at all. She precipitates the deluge, and then 
complains because she gets wet. 

Women fail as wives because they do not take the 
trouble to jolly their husbands along. Before she 
marries, a woman treats a man as if he were a little 
After marriage, she only too often treats 
Before marriage, she 


tin god. 
him as if he were a packhorse. 
After marriage, she criticizes him. 


flattered him. 


eo men 


a a 


appears to be very irreverent but I am in- 

formed that the true answer thereto would 
le a most emphatic affirmative. It is asserted that 
while many of the local belles are horrified at the 
fact that some of their number smoke cigarettes and 
that others regale themselves quite gaily with cock- 
teils, punches and decoctions of rum and milk, there 
are many very charming girls who can swear like the 


lL) society girls swear? That is a question which 


traditional trooper’in Flanders. 


I was talking the other day with a lady who has 
been in society more or less in St. Louis for thirty- 
five years. She is a widow, and she has abundant 
means. She goes everywhere and hears everything. 
While she may not be popular with matrons who 
dread her sharp tongue and her marvelous memory, 
che has been for a long time popular with the girls 
who enjoy her somewhat cynical worldliness and 
her gallic manner of telling those little stories which, 
for the world, they would not have the men believe 
they ever heard. 

The elderly lady said: “I don’t know what is com- 
ing over the girls in society. I’ve read and seen a 
good deal of their drinking, but somehow their drink- 
ing does not shock me as much as their habit of 
swearing upon the slightest provocation. I’ve been 
with a bevy of them in the room of one of them and 
their conversation positively appalled me. Their 
chatter was punctuated with oaths and with a fre- 
quency that I thought was characteristic only of sa- 
loon loafers. Now, I don’t mind a little cuss word 
nyself when things go wrong or when people are 
exasperatingly stupid, but I am an old woman and I 
can handle the privilege of cussing with discretion. 
It seems to me that girls, however, have fallen into 
the habit of swearing unnecessarily. They throw 


‘their oaths in anywhere and everywhere, and they 


seem to think that it is very up-to-date. They swear 
not to relieve their feelings, or to fill up gaps in 
their thought, but just to be swearing, and it is nau- 
seating beyond description. If a pretty girl should 
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Before marriage, she angled for him with honeyed 
words; but as soon as she is married, she throws 
A man’s appe- 


away her bait. This is a fatal error. 


tite for flattery never wanes. He is just as anxious 
to be told how handsome and strong and wise and 
brave he is at seventy as he was at twenty-seven, and 
anywhere between the cradle and the grave he is 
amenable to the woman who jollies him along, and 
may be led where she will, but he can’t be driven. 

Finally, lastly, and mostly, women fail as wives 
because they are too lazy to keep the love they have 
won, and to make the man happy who is devoting his 
life to making them comfortable. To be a good wife 
is not an easy task. It is one of the most strenuous 
undertakings on earth. It requires labor and care 
and skill and tact and unselfishness, but that is the 
kind of service a woman agrees to give when she 
gets married. If she doesn’t like the price, she can 
stay single. 

But, after all, it is worth it, for a husband is a 
handy thing to have around the house. 


y7 


By Marcia McQueen 


say ‘damn’ when she burned her head or finger with 
2a curling iron, or stuck herself with a pin, I should 
say it was only natural and indeed a little 
piquant, but I use the word swearing to cover a lot 
of disgustingly coarse expressions the character of 
which is associated in my mind with the vilest men 


I’ve heard a puzzled girl say ‘oh, hell,’ 


just 


end women. 
without being shocked very much, although seeming 
to be, but my gorge rises when they, for no reason 
but fascination with the corruption, indulge in filthy 
and obscene expletives and characterizations of peo- 
ple they don't like. It is true that such extrava- 
gent indecency of speech goes with a certain inno- 
cence, for really bad women and girls, I have found, 
are very guarded and demure, but the thought comes 
to me that, if they know not what they say, they 
cannot long remain in innocent ignorance of the sug- 
gestions attaching to their carelessly and causelessly 
I say that the talk 
of a great many girls is enough to make one wonder 
what has become of the ideal of purity of mind with 
which men have beguiled themselves for so long. I 


bandied epithets and expletives. 


‘know that if the worst old rounder in town could 


hear some of the talks I’ve heard, he would think 
for a moment that he would prefer more degraded 
society for his own mental cleanliness. I have read 
scme letters from girls of good families and of years 
from seventeen to twenty, that for sheer riot of in- 
decency and vulgarity would surpass any missives 
that pass between females in the jail and their unin- 
carcerated associates.. I have seen some letters that 
were written in convents and private schools that, 
had I not known the authors, I would have said had 
been found in what are called the bad lands. I’ve 
often said there’s nothing so fine as innocence at a 
certain stage, and I have been staggered by the theo- 
retical familiarity of debutantes with subjects their 
mothers and grandmothers never heard of in all their 
days. I knew of one young woman who, being very 
well acquainted with a young man, engaged to him, 
in fact, gave him recently a letter she had received 
from a summer resort. He read the letter through 
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and, returned it to the woman with such an expres- 
sion‘that she said: ‘You evidently don’t think it cle\ 
er. He was ‘not a Sunday-school youth by any 
means, but he said: “You want my opinion?” She re 
plied, she did. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if I didn’t know the 
person to whom it was written I should say it came 
from a—and he stopped short of a word which may 
easily be imagined. The reply led to his being 
bowed out, but the letter was shown to me two days 
later and my opinion was asked. I said, ‘the young 
man was right,’ for the letter was not only profane, 
but vulgar, with a coarseness of view that really you 
could not think of as being related in any way to a 
girl brought up as a_ lady. The young man has 
been taken back into the good graces of the girl, and 
she tells me he said to her that the letter contained 
things which it hurt him to think she had ever known. 
When girls will write such things as that, you can 
imagine what they might say in conversation among 
themselves. I know that they have often been sur- 
prised at my disapproval of some of their speech on 
the theory that I talk pretty freely myself, but I tell 
them that there is a vast difference between a “soup- 
con” of salacity that comes from experience of life 
and a storm of broad oaths and a deluge of conver- 
sational muck. You ought to say something about it 
in the Mirror.” 

And I reproduce here her little lecture that grew 
out of my innocent question, “Do Society Girls 
Swear?” Her picture is certainly startling enough to 
give the fathers and mothers of girls “food for re- 
flection.” 


beh ch hb 
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HER FIRST REQUEST 
FOR MONEY 


OW a woman feels when she first asks her 
husband for money is the pregnant theme of 
discussion by a writer in the Sun. He imag- 

ines a hypothetical case. “Olicia,” he says, “married 

to Alexander, is a fine, sensible girl, with an idea of 
her duty. They do not enjoy a large income. He 
is probably an employe or runs a small and precarious 
business. They are fond of each other and devoted 
to material interests as moderately as is necessary. 

‘They are not mercenary enough to be very thrifty, 

nor pleasure-loving enough to be very extravagant. 

Alexander forgets to provide a sum for the outside 

expenses. So some fine morning Olivia hurries to 

ect ready for the ride down town. She will go down 
with him on the car, just for company. She is quite 
sincere. How much of this early plan is due to her 
dislike of asking him for money? Until the last mo- 
ment he did not think of it. Perhaps he will while 


they are on the car. But he has his paper. As they 
reach a station where she might get off for shopping 
she has to linger and she decides to go a station or 
two more. ‘There are plenty of big stores to choose 
from. She is a little nervous. Why does she hate 
so to ask him? ‘wo stations more and she is almost 
in a panic. No, she will go on. He does not even 
think to ask her how far she is going. They exchange 
pleasant little words now and then. She decides to 
go as far as he does. ‘This will bring her to the 
most down-town of all the stores. She can easily go 
back or walk across town. They get off ard the 
biock or two he must walk Olivia accompanies him. It 
is really foolish, she thinks, that now, when she has 
been married a year, she should still have this fear. 
Tn fact, it seems to be increasing. At last she makes 
the plunge. ‘Oh’ how much do you want?’ asks 


Alexander, She answers, not knowing what can be 


The Mirror 
spared. Her list of household’ necessaries has been 
growing for a month. She could spend fifty dollars 
as well as ten toward keeping up the little flat. Things 
do grow shabby, in spite of care. Or she could spend 
five dollars in a very careful manner to remedy the 
most immediate wants. He was not disagreeable, 
and when she saw him take a roll of bills out of his 
pocket she felt all at once a sort of glow. This lasted 
Then as he sorted out a couple, se- 
She hated 
When 


Olivia took them into her hand she felt like dropping 


but a second. 
lecting them to hand to her, she shrank. 


him through the coarseness of the money. 


them on the pavement, but she mastered herself. She 
took account of a slight diffidence in his manner, and 
it touched her. They turned the corner, and he walked 
by her side an extra block. She felt a sudden physi- 


cal weakness. ‘The need of being in some way agree- 


Bill’s 
wv 


‘VE got a letter, parson, from my son away out 
West, 
An’ my ol’ heart is heavy as an anvil in my 
breast 
To think the boy whose futur’ | had once so proudly 
planned 
Should wander from the path o' right an’ come to 
such an end! 
| tol’ him when he left us only three short years ago 
Lie’d find himself a-ploughin’ in a mighty crooked 
row, 
He'd miss his father’s counsels and his mother’s 
prayers, too; 
But he said the farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d 


have to go. 


! know that’s big temptation fur a youngster in the 
West, : 

But | believed our Billy had the courage to resist, 

An’ when he left I warned him of the everwaitin’ 
snares , 

That lie like hidden sarpints in life’s pathway every- 


wheres ; 


The Marriage of 


zehle to him showed her the gratitude which she ought 
tc feel. 
as it had against the shame she had felt before at 


3ut her sense of justice revolted against this, 
having taken his money. Alexander, in his turn, was 
unconscious of even the possibility of this kind of 
thought. He had felt a certain dull tenderness when 
he handed the sum to her. Then, as when a man 
pays out a sum, a gap remains, he fell to repairing 
this physical gap, mentally. - He began to calculate 
if certain sums would be coming to him this week or 
next. He forgot all about his wife’s little matters, 
His thoughts roamed to slightly larger pecuniary con- 
siderations. He would have been offended if any 
one had said to him that no matter how kind a man 
is to a woman, there is one thing he never does con 
stitutionally—put himself in her place. It is thus 


that Alexander buys Olivia’s independence.” 


in Trouble # eS 


es By An Orphan 


3ut Bill he promised faithful to be keerful, an al. 
lowed 

He'd build up a reputation that ‘d make us mighty 
proud. 

But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded from 
his mind, 

An’- ’now he’s got in trouble of the very wustest 


kind! 


‘is letters come so seldom that I somehow sort o’ 
knowed 

That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty rocky road. 

But never once imagined he would bow my _ head 
in shame 

Aw in the dust ‘d waller his ol’ daddy's honored 
name. 

Hle writes from out in Denver, an’ the story’s mighty 


short: 





1 jess can’t tell his mother—it'll crush her poor ol’ 
heart! 
Aw vas I reckoned, parson, you might break the news 
to her— eS 
Bill's in the Legislatur’, but he doesn’t say what 
fur! 
From the Irrigater. 


the 


Wise Man and the Fool 


HERE were once two men, one a Wise Man, 
the other a Fool. ‘They were both young at 
the time our story begins, and might have 
ouigrown their respective afflictions, but they didn’t, 
cr this never would have been written. 
Now the Wise Man had a Thinking Apparatus 
which was very fine, indeed. He knew the differ- 
ence between a poor man and-a gentleman. But his 


hest claim. to wisdom lay in another direction. 


As he looked about upon the \orld of men ‘around 


him he was saddened to observe universal lack of 


Proper Prudence and Economy in just the place 
where it would do the most Good. He saw his un- 
fortunate fellow men rushing blindly into the toils 
of Matrimony, unprepared with the necessary supply 
of Monetary Lubricant to oil the Wheels of the Do 
mestic Economy, and We deeply deplored the Terri 
lle Fact and resolved to do otherwise himself. 

“Not so shall I do,” he resolved. “Love in a 
Cottage may have its Charms from a Poetical Stand- 
point, but I want none of it in Mine. If I must 
remain Poor, I am at least Brave and Noble enough 


to bear poverty alone, rather than that She~ upon 
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\hom I would bestow my Heart and. Hand should 
Suffer with me. 

“Others may thus madly tempt Fate, but not I 
| will Labor and Save, and in Due Time, when | 
have amassed a competency of a few thousand dollars 
av a Prudent Protection against the Storms of Ad- 
versity which are bound to sweep over the Sea of 
Matrimonial Felicity, and have besides procured and 
paid for a suitable Home, I will look around for a 
Wife, and having found one to my liking, will Settle 
Down to enjoyment of a well earned Domestic Tran- 
cuility, secure in the knowledge that all has beer 
done Prudently and Wisely, and free from the dan- 
gers of Financial Perplexity and Monetary Embar- 
rassment.” 

So the Wise Man planned his life and went to 
work, and all things came out as he had planned, 
as we Shall see. 

Now the course of the Fool was entirely different, 
as was to be expected. About the time our friend 
the Wise Man reached his Admirable Decision, the 
lool got the idea that he was in love with a certain 
Young Thing who happened to have as little Sense 
as himself, and, rushing in where angels, as we are 
told, are not allowed to tread, they got married, took 
a trolley ride for a honeymoon trip, and settled down 
in a three room flat on an income of $10 per. 

Years rolled by and one day the Fool and the 
Wise Man, who had known each other when they 
were both poor boys starting in life together, met 
The Wise Man, as 


usual, looked prosperous and happy. 


on the streets of a great city. 


“Ah, my old Friend,” said the Fool, “you are look- 
ing well and happy to-day.” 

“Yes,” resplied the Wise Man, “I am indeed hap- 
yy, and well I may be. I Wé4sely Determined, many 
years ago, not to marry until I had sufficient capital 
io Embark upon the Voyage of Matrimony in Proper 
Style. I have succeeded! My hopes are now about 
to be realized. To-morrow will be my Wedding 
Day! Congratulate me!” 

“With all my heart, old man,” exclaimed the Fool. 
“Come, jump into my automobile, it is right around 
the corner, and we will hie us to some convenient 
liostelry and fittingly celebrate the Happy Consum- 
mation of your Hopes and Toils.” 

“Nothing would suit me better and I thank you 
most heartily,” . replied the Wise Man, “but I am 
I must hurry 
even now to keep an appointment. My business re- 
quires my Undivided Attention from 8 in the morn- 


ing until 10 at night, and it will be necessary for me 


a busy man, and my time is limited. 


to limit my honeymoon trip to one week on account 
of the Numerous Interests which require my presence 
ii Town, But how has the World used you, my 
dear Friend? What business are you engaged in?” 

“Oh,” said the Fool, “the last job I had was on 
the railroad, but I gave that up five years ago when 
iny daughter Mary married young Chumpley, the son 
of old Chumpley, the millionaire sardine packer. My 
son John made me a present of that auto last Christ- 
as. 

“He has made quite a bit of money with a little 
Patented Device of his for rendering fire extinguish- 
crs harmless. It takes like anything among Business 
Men. 

“Henry is doing pretty well, too. He's running 
« Correspondence School. of politics, law and theolo- 
cy. and doing -fine for a boy of his age, he being 
only 109. 

“Well, old man, sorry you have to hurry away 
so. I never hurry myself. 
me, and*I don’t believe in -it. 

“Come out and pay us a visit, yourself and the 


Tt doesn’t agree with 
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missis, when you get back from your honeymoon. 
We have a little cottage at Narragansett, next to the 
Chumpleys’ place. John will send the yacht down 
for you any Saturday afternoon you let him know you 
will be coming. Well, so-long and good luck to you.” 

“And so they parted, the Wise Man in a great 


hurry, for he was a very Busy Man; while the Fool 


The Little Girl 


@ @ 


REEDON was always talking of his “little 
girl.’ The term sounded strangely coming 
from Breedon, who had been, in his time, 
somewhat of a rounder. A witty friend had once said 
kis life could be summed up in a line, and this was 
the line: “Breedon’s life is a continuous succession 
of liaisons loosely strung together by drunks.” ’Twas 
bitter, but true. 

When he first began to talk about the little girl the 
beys thought she was some new vaudeville divinity 
or a sylph from a still lower fragment of the world. 
He poetized about her, but he had poetized over a 
When he told Jimson 
wbout her first Jimson laughed at him. 


dozen that we all knew of. 

“For pity’s sake, Breedon, drop that. Your demi- 
mondaine divinities pall upon us.” 

“T won’t have that, Jimson. She’s a decent girl.” 

This sent Jimson off into a paroxysm of laughter 
which, as “it grew more intense, seemed to deepen 
the frown on Breedon’s face. 

“Well, Breedon, there’s one satisfaction, she won't 
be—very long.” 

I don’t believe Jimson was ever fully aware of the 
immediate subsequent proceedings in the sitting-room 
of the Lone Star bar. He put in an appearance two 
days later with both eyes in mourning and a plaster 
on his nose and apologized. 

Breedon talked of the little girl thereafter assured 
of the most respectful attention. He told us why he 
couldn’t be seen with her; how his reputation would 
damn her if she were séen in his company. Her 


Che New Life 


BY ETHEL M. RUSSELL 


N the wild March morning of life. my child, 
In the wild March morning of life, 
Ere the heart from its impulse is freed, my child, 
And the soul has ceased its strife, 
There comes to the spirit a touch, my child, 
From a hand that is fair and white, 
And falls as the rose petals fall, my child, 


In the blue of a summer’s night. 


And the hand that is fair and white, my child, 
Is the hand of the spirit of life, 
That touches with mystic might, my child, 
And wakens and fills with life. 
And the wild March morning of life, my child, 
Is the glad red youth of each soul 
That rushes in wilful strength, my child, 
Till haply it finds its goal. Pe 
From the Literary World. 
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climbed leisurely into his auto and directed his chauf- 


fcur to drive him to the Swellest Hotel in the city. 
“And you can take your time, .my boy,” said he. 
“forty miles an hour is fast enough on these crowded 
streets, as I’m in no haste at all.” 
Moral: A Special Providence watches over the 
Fool, but the Wise Man must Scratch for Himself. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


Leauty, her position, her accomplishments, were an 
inexhaustible theme. It would have been exhausting 
to the auditors but for the fact that Breedon talked 
singularly well. 

Jimson was a skeptic. “Some one said,” he re- 
marked, “that no man could be as wise as Lord Thur- 
There can’t be such a perfect woman 
This girl of Breedon’s is a Mrs. Har- 
Its paresis, sure. 


low looked. 
in the world. 
ris—there ain’t no such person.’ 
It’s a fancy kind of picture of the only kind of woman 
he’s never had. ‘The dear, delicious girl I’ve never 
met,’ and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

This he did not say to Breedon. Coddington re- 
marked that it was a pretty good form of insanity. 
Breedon had been civilized under it, and had appar- 
ently reverted to the gentleman that he had been 
originally. 

‘ From what Breedon said she was indeed a para- 
gon. All the perfections of all the women of history 
and poesy were concentrated and refined in her. 
“Why,” he said, “she’s just a little girl, and she’s the 
greatest woman in the world. She rules me, even,” 
end he looked down at his gigantic frame comically. 
“Everybody loves her—including the Colonel.” 

The Colonel was another vague personage stalk- 
ing through Breedon’s story. He always spoke re- 
spectfully of the Colonel—but there was a something 
unquiet in his speech as he did so. The Colonel was 
evidently an elderly individual of means who took the 
little girl under his wing, who loved to take her with 
him to the theater, to little suppers now and then. He 
had a fatherly interest in her. The little girl, as I 
remember, had gone to school with his niece, and had 
teken a fancy to her when she visited his niece. That 
was when the little girl had been, maybe, seven years 
younger. The two, the Colonel and “the little girl,” 
were great friends. 

“Most remarkable little girl you ever saw,” said 
Breedon. “She’s good and yet she lets me know 
she knows. She's wise as Hypatia, I tell you, and I 
just wonder at her. It’s not what she says, you un- 
derstand, not what she says openly, but you get little 
side glimpses of her thought that give you clews to 
ranged in reading and in. dreams. 


the fields she’s 


Sometimes I think she’ knows too much. It all seems 
io make her unhappy, and it makes me miserable to 
think of it.” 

Of a truth, half the boys of Breedon’s set were, 
hefore long, in love with her as with some dream- 
heroine. And in time we all came to respect Breedon, 
even the satirical Jimson, who viewed woman from a 
standpoint that was—well, utilitarian is the word. The 
little affair seemed to have purified him and filled 
him with a tenderness that: made him what imight be 
called, loveable. He had- brains 


without offense, 


enough not to be a. bore. If he would talk upon. the 


cne subject—the «little girl—he ‘managed somehow ‘to 
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bring into relativity to her all his thought upon the 
things a man of some reading and some taste may 
She reflected a light on all things, and 
he had all She 
seemed to be caressed in his affections as a rare Dres- 
He 
he 


think about. 
become in things a romanticist. 
den shepherdess in the hands of a connoisseur. 
tijed to not love her strongly as he might, lest 
should fracture the idol. He preferred to treat of 
her in his speech in a style reminiscent of the virelai 
and rondel rather than in the vigorous utterance of 
the Elizabethan lovers. He talked of her as Mr. 
Walter Pater might have talked, but he felt after the 
manner of Mr. Robert Buchanan when he pilloried 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It was really most pleasant 
to note this restraint in him, for it told of the glorious 
victory—self-conquest—in a man who had been wont 
to give way to himself after “the use of them that 
loose their sails to the winds of pleasure.” 

Breedon seemed to have bent himself to the con- 
version of Jimson, with the little girl as a text, and, 
indeed, seemed to be making an impression upon that 
thoroughly misbelieving mysogynist. Jimson was 
more of a confidant than any one of us. 

he 

“What has become of Breedon?” Coddington in- 
quired one day. “He hasn’t been seen in five days.” 

“The Colonel has left town for New York, I be- 
lieve,” answered Jimson. 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Well, I can’t say, only that the Colonel’s ab- 
sence appears to have given Breedon freer access to 
the little girl.” 

“When did you see him—Breedon, I mean?” 

“To-day, going down on the Washington avenue 
cars to the express office to get a package the Colonel 
liad sent her from New York.” : 
“God! he’s a devoted lover.” 

“That’s what,” said Jimson. 

oh 

which 


Breedon was discovered 


Jimson had found 


The drunk upon 
two days later was an awful one. 
him in a vile down-town den, and had tried to get 
him home. “Let him alone,” said Jimson, when it 
was suggested that the police be asked to take charge 
of him. 

“What's the matter with him?” the philosophic 
Jimson was asked. 

“A shattered idol—that’s all. 


he goes so far.” 


He'll pull out when 


He died at 
the City Hospital in the delirium tremens ward. Jim- 


But Breedon never did “pull out.” 


son was present at the time, and he was asked—some 
one always asks this question—‘What were his last 
words?” 

“Well,” said Jimson, “They were, in a way, an in- 
dorsement of my well known position upon certain 
He had been still 
for a day, the quiet of exhaustion, you know, and 


matters we have often discussed. 
they'd taken the straps off him. I was watching him 
His beard had 
grown up around his face and his hair hung round 
his head matted, you know, and I thought he looked 
Damned if I 
didn’t feel like blubbering as I looked at him—not 
asleep, but just with his eyes closed and the lids quiv- 
ering faintly. Suddenly he sat up and sang out so 
loud that it stilled the noisy maniaes in other rooms, 


as he lay on the bed pitiably wasted. 


like Christ’s face on Veronica’s towel. 


two lines of a song: 


Hurrah! Hurrah! The devil is dead! 
‘Tis a woman that reigns in Hell! 


“There’s a book that killed a man—not that book 
exactly, but a copy of it,” said Jimson, as we sat in 
his rooms one day, half a year later, pointing to a 
volume on the top shelf of his library. 
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“You don’t say” I said, smiling. 
“Yes, and the man was Breedon. Do you remem- 
ber some of. the circumstances before his death; in 
particular, his going to the express office for a pack- 


age for the little girl from the Colonel?” 
“T do, perfectly.” 


“Well, he got the package and started home with 
it. Getting on a car hurriedly he dropped the pack- 
age and it went under the car wheels and was cut 


open. The package contained a book.” 


The Myth of “Little Japan” 


HERE is one illusion about Japan which seems 
|} to survive evidence and to work most serious 
political mischief. The Continental Powers, 

and Russia more especially, cannot get rid of the be- 
hef that the Island Empire, however brave or astute 
or lucky its children may be, is, after all, but a “little” 
State, which in a very short time must “bleed to 
death.” It is not very easy to trace the origin of 
this belief, unless it be the habit of expecting great 
size in all Asiatic Empires, or of comparing the area 
of Japan with that of China, or of Russia itself. So 
compared, Japan is, of course, a little place, which 
looks on the maps almost insignificant. Compared, 
however, in a more sertsible way, with the other 
Island Empire which has so long been one of the 
Great Powers of the world, Japan is by no means 
small. Its total area, without counting Formosa, is 
by twenty-seven thousand square miles greater than 
that of the British Isles, and as large a proportion of 
it is fertile and thickly populated. That population, 
again, is forty-four millions, or three millions great- 
er than Great Britain (1901), six millions greater 
tlian that of France, and almost equal to that of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. If the word “little,” again, refers to 
strength for war, that strength is in many respects su- 
perior to Great Britain. England could probably destroy 
the Japanese Fleet, but the Japanese Fleet has de- 
stroyed that of Russia, and could, if allowance is made 
for position, maintain a contest with that of France 
or Germany which would not be absolutely hopeless. 
As regards soldiers, Japan has a conscription, and the 
Within the last six 
months the country has sent out six armies, each 
nearly equal to either of the forces that contended at 
Waterloo. England thought she had done a great 
thing when she sent eighty thousand men to India in 
1&57, and an extraordinary one when she transported 
two hundred thousand men to South Africa in 1900. 


conscription obviously works. 


But Japan has transported more than four hundred 
thousand men across the sea, and is now defying 
the Russians at Liao Yang and Port Arthur with ar- 
mies greater in the aggregate than that which Napo- 
lcon III. mobilized for the invasion of Germany. Of 
the quality of these forces it is unnecessary to speak. 
Sailors and soldiers alike are, in discipline, in speed 
of marching, and in endurance of fatigue, the equals 
of any that Europe has produced; while in their reck- 
less contempt of death they display a special quality 
which, as great Russian officers admit, sometimes ap- 
pals and demoralizes their own stubbornly — brave 
nien. Where in all this is the evidence of the “little. 
ness” upon which ruling Russians rely, and which 
their Press declares to be a guarantee of their own 
ultimate victory? It is, they say, because of this de- 
ficiency of Japan that Russia, if she will only con- 
tinue the contest, must ultimately bleed her “pigmy” 








“Well, and the book was—” 
“*Justine,’ by the Marquis de Sade, Englished at 
Antwerp in 1847.” 

“I wonder what became of ‘the little girl?’ I ven- 
tured to remark. “You knew who she was, I have 
reason to believe.” 

“I heard her name in Breedon’s ravings. 
living in New York.” 

“With—” 

“The Colonel or somebody,” said Jimson, as he 
threw his cigar into the grate.” 


She’s 


# 


opponent to death. Why should Japan bleed to 
death? The consumption of officers is no doubt 
great, but a campaign of six months such as the Jap- 
anese have fought through breeds men in the ranks 
who are competent, so far as the business of actual 
warfare is concerned, to kecome good officers. As 
for the consumption of men, there is no reason why 
it should exhaust Japan any more than the conscrip- 
tions of Napoleon I. exhausted France, and his con- 
scriptions were continued for fifteen years of almost 
incessant war. It is said that the old martial class 
of Japan—the Samurai—must be getting used up, 
but the ranks are already full of peasants who fight 
as well as ever the Samurai did. No doubt the 
new conscripts have been less perfectly trained than 
the old, but the use of training is to produce obe- 
cience and the readiness to face death, and those mili- 
tary qualities have been drilled into the Japanese by 
an experience of many hundred years. Von Moltke 
said that it took two years to teach conscripts to face 
shells; but throughout the war, though many hostile 
eyes have been observing them, there has been no 
evidence that Japanese soldiers quailed. The Russian 
generals and admirals, partly from pride, attribute 
much of the Japanese success in their first assault on 
Port Arthur, and in some of the subsequent battles, 
to energy, astuteness, and luek; but energy and as- 
tuteness are qualities that make a nation strong, and 
it is hardly luck that has dictated Admiral Togo’s 
invincible patience, and enabled him and his colleague, 
Admiral Kamimura, to defeat equal forces in open 
water. And the luck is strangely persistent which 
has enabled Gen. Kuroki to keep a huge Russian 
army in perpetual retreat towards the frontiers of 
the great province which it was sent to preserve. It 
is impossible to see the evidence of “littleness” in 
anything that has occurred, and, while we may be 
surprised at the sudden rise of Japan, the rise is 
that of a solid and most formidable State,—no more 
likely to be bled to death by protracted fighting than 
England was by her long war with Napoleon. It 
is true that the wealth of Japan must be far less than 
the wealth possessed by Great Britain even in 1815 
—though that, it should be recollected, bore no com- 
parison either in men or money to its present re- 
sources—but her expenses are much less, her people 
can be maintained in health upon much simpler food, 
and it may be assumed that before she gave way she 
would be ruined to an extent of which no European 
Power in modern times has any experience. One 
taay well disbelieve the “bleeding to death” story, 
and think that the only weak point in Japanese ar- 
mor is her inability to waste battleships which could 
not be replaced. She can, however, now build her 
own, and within two years that source of danger 
may, in large measure, be removed. Every nation 
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Trimmed Dress Hats from our own 
workrooms, including the very newest 
colorings, shapes and materials of the 
season. You'll find it hard to choose 
—each is prettier than the preceding 
one. Prices are $2.98, $4.95, $5.95 and 
$7.50. 














SANYAL SUPERB MILLINERY 


Is creating most enthusiastic praise and admiration from thousands,, 
This week we bring forward for the first time an even 
hundred of those exquisite French Pattern Hats. 
to import these magnificent creations was from $32.50 to $75.00 
each, but as an advertisement for Nugents’ and to more aus- 
piciously start the new season we place the entire hundred on sale 


of women. 


at the uniform price of $25.00 each. 


Shirt Waist Hats and silk tailored hats—a strikingly beautiful line, 


at from $1.25 to $7.95. 


The actual cost 











B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St: Charles Street. : 











that is ready to face ruin discovers in itself a large 
reserve of staying power. 

The illusion of the Continent can be attributed 
to two causes,—one a false analogy, and the other a 
niistake produced by the history of ages. The false 
analogy is that the Russians, like the Chinese, have 
been unable to believe that an.undersized people could 
be anything but a feeble impression 
which has prevailed elsewhere. There is reason to 
believe that the Roman soldiers who conquered the 
world were by no means big men, and since the in- 
vention of gunpowder all that is demanded of the 
private is strength to carry weight, a capacity of 
quick marching, and endurance under adverse condi- 
tions as to food and climate. The weight of the 
fighting line tells very little. Coeur de Lion could 
not have dashed through a Japanese square, or have 
stood unhurt at the door of Front de Beeuf’’s castle 
it the defenders had been using rifles instead of 
stones and beams. The mistake is the fixed belief, 
justified in great part by history, that an Asiatic 
army can never face a European one of equal num- 
bers in a pitched field unless the latter is deficient 
either in willingness or in military equipment. The 
Janissaries— 


people,—an 


usual exception—the victories of the 
has little to do with the matter, for the Janissary reg- 
iments were recruited from the tribute of European 
children. 


There is excuse, however, for the surprise which 
helps to delude the Russians. There is nothing in 
the history of Asia, at least{;within the last two hun- 
dred years, which points to the possibility that an 
Asiatic State might in the course of centuries pro- 
duce, without employing European officers, a fight- 
ing force of the kind that-the Mikado now controls. 
It is not a rushing force, such as has from time to 
time swept in a whirlwind over Asia and Eastern 
Europe; but in all that soldiership requires it.is a 
civilized army, led by able tacticians, and supplied 
with all the munitions and.commissariat required 
with a completeness that.has rarely marked large 
European armies.. So far as known, it has felt no 
necessity for the device of requisitions with which 
Napoleon’s Marshals were never quite able to dis- 
pense. The causes of the.jmmense mental develop- 
nient—for it must be mental—which has produced so 
astounding a result remain as yet unrevealed; but of 
the fact the Russians have the 
the persistence of their illusion in the teeth of that 
proof is one more evidence that certain forms of 


fullest proof, and 





prejudice survive the refutation even of events. Noth- 
ing probably would convince Englishmen that Ital- 
ians could be the equals of Frenchmen in battle, or 
that Napoleon was not under the prejudice of race 
when he expressed his belief that an Italian army, 
if equally well led, might encounter any. army in the 
world with a fair hope of victory. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the great officers and bureaucrats 
who surround the Court of St. Petersburg are prob- 
able but imperfectly informed as to events in the 
Far East—they fancy that the telegrams are “made 
in England” out of spite—that they are overwhelmed 
with criticisms of their greatest generals, and are 
probably convinced that those generals, to excuse their 
own failures, exaggerate alike the numbers, the 


equipment, and the prowess of their foes. They 


have every possible motive for believing that they will 
win some day, and, even with sensible men—and the 
Slav, from Tolstoi downwards, is more apt to dis- 
piay genius than sense—allow to their wishes an in- 
fluence which is the stronger because unconscious. 
There are plenty of excuses to be made for them, 
but the broad fact still remains that the opinions 
which rule their conduct and which threaten years 
of war are, to a great extent, based upon a foolish 
iliusion that they are contending with a Power which 
is positively, as well as relatively, a “little” one. A 
similar illusion must have dominated Philip II. in his 
struggle with the United Provinces, and was, we all 
hnow, one of the causes which made Napoleon re- 
gard the stubborn opposition of Great Britain as 


something which combined insult with vexation. 


With the KnocKers 7 v7] 


Showing That a Certain 


Practice 


is Not Peculiar to the Gentle Sex 


Scene—Banquet-room of the Dilettante. 

Occasion—Farewell dinner to Tom Spender on 
the eve of his marriage. 

Mr. Dunbar (toastmaster)—As I said before, I 
know that you will all- join wiht me in the heartiest of 


felicitations, for I know we are all his sincere friends, - 


and that he feels toward us as we do toward him. 

Bill Richards (softly,.to his friend, Hank Morton) 
—Dunbar is a good jollier. I heard him say last 
night that he sympathized with Spender’s fiancee. 

Hank Morton—Well, so do I; so does everybody 
at this table. 
first wife, don’t you? 

Bill Richards—Of course I do, but what is the use 
of talking about it to-night? You know we are all 


You know how Spender treated his 


his. friends. ~ 990187 

Charley Stone (leaning over to Richards)—What 
are you fellows whispering about? 

Bill Richards (with a broad smile on his face)— 
Morton is talking about Spender’s first marriage; 
deucedly malapropos, J think, don’t you? 

Charley Stone—Yes, but I guess everybody is 
thinking about ig. tosnight, and also about his numer- 
ous love affairs since. | I sympathize. with the poor 
girl who is going to marry him, for Tom is surely 





a bad one with women, and he’s a kind of snob, too. 
He has done some—— 

Morton—Hold on; what is that Dunbar is saying? 

Charley Stone—Oh, he’s just pumping in a little 
more hot air. 

Bill Richardg-—And Spender seems to be swallow- 
It’s funny how a worldly-wise fellow 
Of course 


ing it, too. 
can be jollied on such an occasion as this. 
we are all Spender’s friends. His most intimate 
friends only were invited to-night. 

Charley Stone—And we wouldn’t knock on the 
outside for the world. 

Morton—Of course we wouldn’t. We have just 
been talking amgng friends. We all like Tom down 
it our hearts, for he is a good fellow in the club. 

Bill Richurds—Sure; and though l’ve been won- 
dering how long it will be before he is divorced, I 
really hope that it will prove a very happy match. 

Charley Stone—And so do I. 

Hank Morton+Poor girl! 

Presently they. were all singing “For He's a Jolly 
Good Fellow.’ And Tom Spender was 
with emotion, so deeply touched was he by the evi- 


overcome 


dence of sincere friendship. 
The Clubman. 
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HOW TO CARRY YOUR WATCH 

Time was when woman’s pocket was 
the most difficult of her possessions to 
locate. Not so now; it is her timepiece. 
She may carry her watch in almost any 
portion of her gown or about her per- 
son, and she does. it. She carries it 
dangling from a chain where it may 
strike on any and everything; she car- 
ries it pinned to her shirt waist or to 
the lower edge of her collar; she wears 
it on her wrist or in her leather or 
silver belt; she carries it in a tiny vest 
pocket with the new tailor made gown, 
and she even has it fastened by means 
of tiny linked chains to the back of 


her hand. 


One of the prettiest conceits in time- 


piece novelties is a solid ball of pearls 
with just the tiniest little watch face on 
one side. On the top a small gold hook 
permits of its being depended either 
from a chain or from a watch pin, The 
watch, as a novelty, is pretty, but it is 
not an easy piece of jewelry to wear, as 
its circular form makes it dangle about 
whenever the wearer moves. 

Gun metal watches with faces in a 
dark gray shades, with gold lettering in 
Roman numerals, are among the fads 
of the autumn, and they are especially 
effective when worn with shirt waist 
suits of gun metal silk. Some of the 
most expensive watches in this metal 
are set with diamond monograms. <A 
diamond is the only stone which har- 
monizes well with gun metal, although 
turquoise settings are employed occa- 
sionally. 

Nurses and doctors 
their timepieces in a leather bracelet so 
as to obviate the difficulty of holding a 
watch while taking a patient’s pulse. 
The bracelet case is also seen in silver 
for women who fancy that mode of car- 
rying their timepieces. 

The old-fashioned breast 
the tailor made gown is being revived 
slowly this season, and with it will come 
the closed-faced watch so much worn 
by our grandmothers. For years the 
open-faced watch has been the fashion- 
able timepiece for women, and during 
the last two years almost unlimited 
prices have been paid for them. _Dia- 


frequently carry 


pocket in 
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Stafford-Miller Co’s 


CARMEN ¥ rownrr 


The Powder for 
Brunettes. 
A Powder that Sticks. 
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PE ec ee ry 


Carmen Powder is so differ- 
ent, so much finer for the bru- 
nette type of beauty, that every 
brunette should obtain a _ free 


sample box at : 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co. 
515 Olive Street. 


€all or Write for Sample. 
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The Mirror 
ARON NO OREN CO EE eS ST A NRE gE 


GEORGIA-STIMSON 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO 


Stock in every department is complete and ready for the fall season. 
style and good workmanhip, at prices that are guaranteed the lowest, we guarantee partic- 
ular attention to our large and splendid assortment. 


Carpets 
Draperies 
Rugs 


Office Furniture 














For purity of 


Additional floor space affords us an opportunity to 


. 
Furniture show what we have in this department to better ad- 


vantage. ll are invited to visit our display rooms. 
They are a revelation, surpassed only by the World’s 


Fair itself. 


Everything marked in Plain Figures. 
The fourth floor is filled to overflowing with the latest 
patterns of the best make of carpets in the country. 
The selections are splendid, and we are confident of 
satisfying every purse and every taste. 


We are very strong in Cheap and Medium Furniture. 
The Drapery Department is well equipped for every 
decoration—classic and modern. Some direct im- 
portations are now in sample. We show the largest 


collection of Lace Curtains in the city. 


Come and look through. Wo trouble to show goods. 


Our lines of Oriental Rugs in quality and- design sur- 
pass any ever put on sale here. To be convinced of 
this they must be seen. In Domestic Rugs we stand 
second to none—everything considered. 


We guarantee satisfaction in everything. 
We carry the largest assortment of Office Desks and 
Chairs. Every style and kind is represented on our 
floors. The Shaw Walker Vertical Filing System is 
part of this department. 





616-615 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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monds and precious stones in intricate 
designs are shown on the backs. 

For persons who have occasion to see 
the time in the dark there is a novel 
watch with a tiny electric light at its 
swivel. The light shines on the face 
whenever the stem of the watch is 
pressed. Another novel timepiece is 
the striking watch. A man is con- 
scious of the hour when he hears a 
gentle little ring from within his watch 
pocket. Some of the striking watches 
proclaim the time every half hour. This 
watch has been called the lazy man’s 


timepiece. 
ab ob 
SHOWING UP 
Hon. Bertie—I say, Spinks! The 


next time my tailor calls, show him up. 
You understand ?” 

Spinks—Yessir, but—er— 

Hon. Bertie—Well, what is it? 

Spinks—Well, sir, he said if he had 
to call again, sir, he’d show you up.— 
London Judy. 

ab ob 

Rip Reukema, a Milwaukee lawyer 
and member of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, is superintendent of one of the 
largest Sunday-schools in the city. Mr. 
Reukema was making a children’s day 
address and, wishing to get an explana- 
tion of “manna,” asked: ' “What is the 
staff of life?” An agitated hand waved 
in the air and, on being encouraged to 








had money,’ is in the past tense. Now, 
Mary, what tense would you be speak- 
ing in if you said, ‘My father has 


make reply, a lad answered: ‘“Whis- 
key.” The assemblage was astonished, 
but roared when the boy, encouraged to 
make himself clear, continued: “Moses money?’” Little Mary—“Oh, that would 
threw down his staff and then the peo- be pretense.”—London Tit-Bits. 
ple saw the snake.” ak eh 
ab ok ONE ADVANTAGE 
BOERS AND BRI1 ONS Mrs. Smith—I tell you, there isn’t 

So popular has the Boer-British War another man in the world+ike my John, 
spectacle become with the great World’s Mrs. Brown—Well, that’s not very 
Fair throngs that the managers had to flattering to him: but as there is no- 
arrange for three performances instead body like him of course you can always 
of two on Saturdays, when the crowds recognize him wherever he happens to 
are unusually large. Last Saturday be or with whom.—Boston Transcript. ; 
three performances were given and still be Qe he | 
the crowds at each filled all available Evelyn—“Yes, my great-grandmother 
space. The spectacle excites the won- eloped with my  great-grandfather.” 
der and applause of all, and shows that Cholly—“Just fancy! Old people like 
it is the greatest of all mimic warfare that!”’—Smart Set. 
productions. Every horse and every he he 
man in the contending armies plays his Knicker—‘Yes, Johnny, there is only 
part with an accuracy that is the acme one way to learn, and that is to begin 
of realism. Keen interest is displayed at the bottom.” Johnny—“How about 
by the spectators in the Boers and their swimming?”—New York Sun. 
laager is always surrounded by enthusi- ak ah 
astic admirers of Generals Cronje and Millionaire—What are 
Villjoen. The British boys are also hanging round here? 
recipients of much attention and their Tramp—lI’'m a sociologist investigatin’ 
soldierly bearing and conduct on the the homes of the wealthy. 





you doing 


field always evokes applause. The ad- ake ae 

mission prices to. the show are 50 cents Landlady—Don’t be afraid of the 
for a grand stand seat and $1 for seats meat, Mr, Jones. 

in the box. Jones (a new boarder)—I am not 


afraid of it. I’ve seen twice as much 
meat, and it didn’t scare me a bit. 


ak ob 


Teacher—‘The sentence, ‘My father 











NEW BOOKS 
“EVERY DAY ESSAYS.” 

For a true, strong picture of the joys 
and sorrows, mostly joys, of mother- 
hood, there is no better place to look 
than in the “Every Day Essays,” by 
Marion Foster Washburne, a volume 
recently issued from the press of Rand- 
McNally & Company, of Chicago and 
New York. The two essays entitled 
“Every Morning’s Comedy” and 
“Mother and Child,” are rich in all the 
little incidents of healthy home life, 
where the children romp and their pa- 
rents wonder at the unwonted change in 
the quiet orderliness of their domicile. 
There is also a vein of humor in these 
two passages which adds to the truth- 
fulness of the picture. The other es- 
says in the volume are also of interest, 
and the illustrations, by Ruth Mary 
Hallock, are excellent. 


ob 


THE BLUE GRASS COOK BOOK, 


Those who are fond ofthe old South- 
ern dishes and dinners and who may 
not be possessed of the recipes necessary 
to properly make them, will find in “The 
Blue Grass Cook Book,’ compiled by 
Minnie C. Fox, a perfect guide. The 
book contains 350 pages of receipts, from 
the simplest to the most complicated 
dishes, for which the South has always 
been famous. Recipes have been collect- 
ed from well known Southern families 
for this volume, and among the contents 
are directions for some of the equally 
famous Creole dishes. The book is from 
the press of Fox, Duffield & Company, 
of New York, and its net price is $1.50. 

ab 
“THE LETTER H.” 

“The Letter H,” by Charles Felton 
Pidgin, is a story in which the romantic 
and the mysterious are so ingeniously 
interwoven and made to appear as truth 
that it quickly compels interest in the 
reader. No more curious bond was 
ever registered in the annals of psycho- 
logical research than that between the 
heroine and the young musician, which 











Metlach Steins 


We have just received from Messrs. 
Villeroy & Boch, of Metlach, Ger- 
many, a complete invoice of their 
famous Steins. These makers are 
pre-eminent in their line; making 
the most beautiful Steins in the 
world. 

Many of the styles we are now 
showing were designed especially for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
The decorations, shapes and harmo- 
nious color effects are the acme of 
perfection. 

We are showing every shape, in- 
cluding the Steins, Beakers. and 
Mugs. 


SPECIAL. 
Genuine Villeroy & Boch Metlach 


Beer Mugs, beautiful underglazed 
colored decorations ..... 25c¢ Each 


512 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. ° 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








The Mirror 


gives the charm of mystery to the whole 
story. The scene of the story is in the 
fabled regions of the Hudson and Lake 
George. The book is from the press of 
the G. W. Dillingham Company, of New 
York. Its price is $1.50. 


d9 


“THE FUSSER’S BOON.’ 


“The Fusser’s Boon” is a little vol- 
ume of unique rules to govern the lives 
of various members of both sexes. It 
is by Anna Archibald Georgiana Jones 
and is from the Fox-Duffield Company’s 
press, of New York. There is keen wit 
and sarcasm throughout the entire set 
of rules. The price per volume is 75 


cents. 
ab 


“MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN.” 


“Misrepresentative Men,” by Harry 
Graham, is a small volume of humorous 
jingling rhyme setting forth the vices 
and virtues of some of the Nation’s and 
World’s celebrities, past and present. 
The work is clever enough to evoke a 
smile, and the humor—well, there has 
been worse on tap. The book is from 
the press of Fox, Duffield & Company, 
of- New York. The price per copy is 


$1.00. 
ab 


“RENO’S EXPERIMENT.” 


“Reno’s Experiment” is the latest 
from the pen of Mary J. Holmes. The 
story is laid in a seacoast town and deals 
with the solution of a lovers’ problem, 
growing out of the will of an eccentric 
Scotchman. The plot is intricate and 
the denouement happy as usual. The 
book is from the press of the G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company, of New York. The 
price is $1.00. 

ob 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY, 


/ One of the notable achievements in 
the publishing line which has already 
placed before the American public an 
excellent assortment of good literature 
is the Red Letter Library, inaugurated 
in this country by the H. M. Caldwell 
Company, of New York and Boston, 
who secured the exclusive American 
rights from H. M. Blackie & Son, of 
Glasgow and London, originators of the 
Red Letter Series. The publication 
which has already begun contemplates 
the presentation in neatly printed and 
bound volumes of selected poems, es- 
says and other literary works of Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Robert Browning, Shelley, 
Keats, Thackeray, De Quincy, Keble, 
Lamb, Thomas a Kempis, Emerson, Car- 
lyle, Holmes, St. Augustine, Herrick 
and Whittier. Of the series several 
have already appeared, and they are 
models of the publisher’s and binder’s 
art. They are in two styles, one of 
cloth with gilt top, for 50 cents each, 
and the other of limo leather, price $1.00 
each. Each volume contains a well writ- 
ten introduction contributed by one of a 
dozen litterateurs of the present day. 


ob 


“THE PILLAR OF LIGHT.” 

“The Pillar of Light,” by Louis Tra- 
cy, author of “The Wings of the Morn- 
ing,” is one of the books of recent issue 
which has found many appreciative 
readers. As the title suggests, it is a 
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Exclusively for Ladie 
Carleton Building, 


TURKISH BATHS .="==.. 


F. Ds Donato, Prop. 





ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Harris. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





story of a lighthouse built upon a bleak 
granite rock off the coast of England, 
where the keepers are imprisoned some- 
times for days when wind and tides 
work together. Though the story deals 
sometimes with impossible perils and ad- 
ventures, there is plenty of romance and 
mystery to balance these slight defects, 
and on the whole it is quite a readable 
tale. The opening chapter tells of a 
broken boat coming to the lighthouse, 
of a thrilling rescue, and battle with a 
shark, and then the narrative leads up 
to a shipwreck off the beacon rock, in 
which a brave young American rescues 
eighty-one lives. Here is introduced a 
thrilling description of a battle against 
starvation, thirst and the elements, in 
which the brave lighthouse keeper, his 
two daughters, the young American 
hero and a young English naval officer 
participate to save themselves and the 
lives of the eighty-one persons rescued 
from the wreck. For days they are in- 
voluntary prisoners of the elements, no 
boats being able to reach the rock, but 
all ends well and happily after most 
perilous and discouraging struggles. Of 
course, the two heroines are thrown into 
the company of the young English offi- 
cer and the American hero, and this 
forms the basis of an interesting ro- 
mance. The author’s character draw- 
ing is very good, and the story teems 
with bits of realism, such as the detail 
of life in a lighthouse and facts about 
wind and tides. The book is from the 
press of Edward J. Clode, of New 
York. Its price is $1.50. ° 
ae o% ob 

An American girl in Florence who 
had the temerity to be returning homie 
after nightfall was accosted by a masher 
in the uniform of a captain. “Ma: I 
walk with you?” he said in broken Eng- 
lish. The girl looked down and over 
him, and answered: “Why, are you 
afraid to walk alone?” She was not 
further molested. 

ae hb ae 

“What’s become of that literary lion 
you had out here last summer.” “Oh, 
he made a monkey of himself in marry- 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 





MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, | New York City. 
Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 


for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 











ing an old cat.”—Chicago Record Her- 


ald. 
eh be 
PLAYED OUT 


“You look tired, old fellow.” 

“Tired? I am as tired as the rich 
father-in-law of a foreign nobleman.” 
—Town Topics. 

ab ab 

Rev. Robert Collyer, whose long and 
successful ministerial career has been 
passed chiefly in Chicago and New York 
finds the complete satisfaction of Bos- 
tonians in their city a source of amuse- 
ment. He says he once dreamed that 
he was in the vicinity of the pearly 
gates, and saw two ladies approach, 
seeking Peter. 

“Where are you from?” asked St. 
Peter. 

“We're both from Boston,” replied 
one of the ladies. 

“Well, you can come in,” said St. 
Peter, “but you won’t like it.” 

ab hb ab 

He—‘What would you think of me 
if I were to steal just one kiss?” She— 
“What would you think of a burglar 
who had a chance to swipe a dozen 
pairs of Swope’s shoes and took only 
one? Kisses and Swope’s shoes are 
equally valuable, and if you have a 
chance to possess either in large quan- 
tities, grab it. You get the shoes at 311 
N. Broadway, St. Louis.” 
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DRAMATIC 
“THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 

“The Darling of the Gods” has passed 
the half century mark of performances 
at the Imperial and it still ranks fore- 
most as a drawing card. There have 
been few shows in which the public 
finds such complete enjoyment as they 
derive from this story of old and fiéw 
Japan. It does not seem as though the 
piece ever will stale. Miss Bates and 
her supporting company, collectively 
and individually, have found much in St. 
Louis audiences to encourage them to 
their best efforts. 


bh 


“THE SHOW GIRL.” 


“The Show Girl,” which held the 
boards at the Grand Opera House last 
week, proved one of the most genuinely 
entertaining pieces seen in St. Louis 
thus far this season. It is a musical 
comedy with just the suggestion of a 
plot and a very clever collection of 
specialties. The show presented a first- 
class chorus, thirty young women ail 
possessed of good voices appearing in 
a variety of guises and singing harmo- 
niously many catchy songs. Bert Wain- 
wright and Miss Estelle Bird are espec- 
ially good in vocal selections. Sam J. 
Mylie, the comedian of the piece, was 
immensely popular from the start. One 
of the catchy songs of the show is en- 
titled “She’s the Best Little Woman in 
the World.” It is rendered by one of 
the minor members of the company. 
Following “The Show Girl” and com- 
mencing with next Sunday’s matinee, 
the Williams and Walker Company, one 
of the best bunch of entertainers on the 
road, will be the Grand’s attraction. 

















Again it’s a matter of 
buttons. 

For Dame Fashion counts 
on all her tollowers who 
prefer the _ single-breasted 
to the double--breasted 
styles to get into the new 
English cut 4-button Single 
Breasted Sack this Fall in- 
stead of the 3-button style. 

’Tis made with neat, nar- 
row short lapels with blunt 
lower ends on the front — 
cut boxy and _ English-y. 
Adds tone to a tall —man, 
particularly. 

Made of the new Browns 
—and endowed with Mac- 
Carthy-Evans snap—$35. 


MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

The Post Office is Opposite. 

Phones: Main 2647; B 300 


This company will remain three weeks. 
de 
KIRALFY’S “LOUISIANA.” 

Kiralfy’s ‘Louisiana Purchase Spec- 
tacle” at the Odeon is doing. splendid 
business. The audiences are growing 
in size every day and with that indefat- 
igable desire to please the management 
is still improving the piece by the addi- 
tion of new effects and specialties. The 
newest feature, which resembles greatly 
the “Butterfly” flight of the ballet girl 
in “Mother Goose,” is executed by Mlle. 
La Touche. The act is accomplished 
when house and stage are in pitch dark- 
ness and the effect is heightened by the 
performer’s luminous appearance. It is 
weird and startling when first witnessed, 
but is always applauded. The big pro- 
duction otherwise is now presented with 
a smoothness that is easily noticeable. 


b 


“THE TENDERFOOT” COMING, 


“The County Chairman” entered upon 
its second week at the Century Theater 
with just as strong a hold upon the 
public as it had in the opening perform- 
ances. St. Louis’ large array of theater 
goers are thoroughly fond of George 
Ade’s conception of the rural politician 
and rural life generally. There is no 
end to the laughter. There is scarcely 
a character in the piece that is not quick- 
ly recognized as a familiar type and all 
are greeted with applause. Some of the 
acting is slightly overdrawn, but on the 
whole the play is ably presented. The 
show continues at the Century until 
next Sunday night, September 18, when 
Richard Carle comes with “The Tender- 
foot,” the well known and popular mu- 
sical comedy. This piece has had such 
a triumphant and successful career that 
its plot needs no mention here. It is 
uproariously funny and the music catchy 
and lasting. Mr. Carle’s support in- 
cludes some of the best known artists 
in this line of work in the country, 
among whom may be named Edmund 
Stanley, Henry Norman, Wm. Rock, 
Charles A. Morgar, Frances Knight, 
Nellie Lynch, Beatrice McKenzie and 
Minerva Courtney. The big beauty 
chorus is a feature. 


ab 


THE STANDARD. 


Rose Sydell’s London  Burlesquers, 
with forty vocalists, comedians and 
dancers, and a two-act musical comedy 
entitled “Dazzling Nancy,” have been 
keeping the Standard patrons well enter- 
tained during the week. The Transat- 
lantic Burlesquers, another aggregation 
of clever specialists, follows at this thea- 


ter, commencing Sunday night. 
> 


MOTHER GOOSE’S POPULARITY. 


“Mother Goose,” the gorgeous spec- 
tacle at the Olympic Theater, is growing 
upon the people more and more each 
day. Now in its second week, the per- 
formances have acquired a smoothness 
and_ finish not noticeable in the first 
appearances of the show here. The 
standing room sign was early hung out. 
No theatrical attraction offered in St. 
Louis for many days has such a variety 
of pleasing features, all entertaining. 
There are scores of clever things in 
“Mother Goose.” The comedy is very 
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The Old Style 
Bifocal Glass. 


The Old Style 
Bifocal Glass. 





Benjamin Franklin invented the first Bifocal or double-vision 
cine since his time there has been no real improvement until 
Aloe’s introduced their new, patented “KRYPTOK’ 


INVISIBLE BIFOGAL LENSES 


LIKE LIKE 


THIS THIS 
Zsa 


They combine a reading and a distance lens in a single frame 


without that annoying crack or line or any of the many faults and 
objections which heretofore existed in the old style bifocal or 


double-vision glasses. sae a eae 
“ kK’? Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the eo 
Missourt ana can not be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or 


send for descriptive circular. i 
OE’ OPTICAL AUTHORITIES 
OF AMERICA. 


513 OLIVE STREET. 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
J 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


SECCOR CERRO ROR E REED + 6:se CR DROD . 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 


one foe 


1¢@ CONSERVATORIES 
STRASSBERGER mst. Lous, Mo.” OF MUSIC 


South Side, Grand and Cleveland Aves. ESTABLISHED 1886. 
The Most Conntinte and Best Equipped Music School with the Strongest and Most Com- 
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petent Faculty Ever Combined in One Conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 
Dr. R; Goldbeck, 46 Teachers—Everyone an Artist— Sig. G. Parisi, 
rnst, Chas. Galloway, 


Miss A. Kalkmann, 


George C. Vieh, among whom are: 
. Horace P. Dibble, 


Mrs. R. Goldbeck, 
Mrs. Alfred Ernst, Reopens September Ist. Mme. M. Ludlum, 
Nathan Sachs, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. Grace Sheets, etc. 
Applications for 40 free and partial pace ey received from September 1, on. 
ednesday in 


ae Academy of De ent and ig reopens first Oct. at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 
For Children at 4 P. M. Adults 8 P. M. Send for Extra Circular. 


CONRATH’S 


Conservatory of Music 


LOUIS CONRATH, Director. 
3400-3402 Lindell Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete and Select Faculty 
in all Branches. 


DIPLOMAS AWARDED. Write for Catalog. 


winning and Joe Cawthorne finds Lelia no doubt that she has imparted to the 
McIntyre keeping pace with him in this song and part a vitality that will keep 
feature of the show. Miss MclIntyre’s long with us. “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
rendering of the cute little song, as rendered by Joe Cawthorne and his 
“Shame,” is as nice a piece of work as associates is also one of the many clever 
has been done anywhere, and there is bits of the piece. In a scenic way the 








































SOG SSS Se See eee Pegges 


spectacle is grand. There are three acts 
and seventeen scenes, in which 2,000 cos- 
tumes are worn by the 400 members of 
the company. The ballet effects are 
startlingly beautiful, especially that 
which is finale to the first act and which 
is known as L’Art Nouveau; “Hearts- 
ease,” “Land of Heart’s Desire” and 
“Contentment.” The show continues as 
usual at the Olympic, it being here for 
three weeks. 
ab 


“LOUISIANA” AT MUSIC HALL, 


Hayes’ “Louisiana” bid farewell to 
Delmar Garden audiences last Sunday, 
when two performances were given, and 
now is installed in its handsome and 
capacious home—Exposition Music Hall. 
By way of making its reappearance at 
Music Hall noteworthy and in deference 
to the thousands who have again and 
again viewed the great spectacle, the 
management has added a number of 
new features, which give the perform- 
ance a newness and enhances its enter- 
taining qualities. The new catchy songs 
have already won the audiences, which, 
by the way, find the protection of the 
indoor theater most desirable on chilly 
nights. “Louisiana” has lost none of 
its well known features in the transfer to 
Music Hall, the water effects especially 
having been improved, if anything, 


AT THE HIGHLANDS. 

To-day, Thursday, or St. Louis Day, 
as you will, will be a gala one at Far- 
est Park Highlands, a special pro- 
gramme with a great and good variety 
of attractions having been arranged by 
Colonel Hopkins. This is the closing 
week at the Highlands and the intention 




















GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


Notice to Patrons of 
Parrish’s Laundry. 


We have instructed our drivers and telephone girls 
not to take any new customers, but refer the orders to 
Mr. Anderson, the manager. We intend to take care 
of our present regular customers as well as we can. 
We can not return linen received after Wednesday, 
before Tuesday of the following week. Please have 
your linen ready when we call. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anperson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mar. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,” 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


is to make the last performances super- 
ior, if possible, to those of the early 
season. The show has for its topliner 
“The Girl with the Auburn Hai,’ now 
in her second week’s engagement and 
Petching Brothers, novelty and comedy 
musicians; Brooke Eltrym, singer of 
descriptive ballads; the National Quar- 
tet; Leah Russell, Hebrew Imperson- 
ator, and Sutton and Sutton are among 
the other attraction.. 


ab ch 
BACK TO CHILDHOOD DAYS 


Go to the sliding place at the Tyro- 
lean Alps if you wish to be transported 
to the days of childhood, when sliding 
down the schoolhouse’ banister, the 
copings of stone steps or inclined ‘cellar 
doors was a delightful pastime. It’s 
almost as much fun to stand and look 
on as it is to take the slide down the 
slippery chute. The merry peals of 
laughter and the exhilarating shouts of 
the beginners never fail to briag back 
old memories and some incidents of the 
past that may have been forgotten alto- 
gether. At the Alpine slide the old 
grow young again and the spirit of 
youth permeates the entire place. Truly, 
the Alps is a wonderful resort. There 
is no end to the pleasures to be found 
there. The sweetest music from the 
best conducted orchestra is one of the 
sterling attractions. Music lovers enjoy 
the concerts night and day. City folks 
and Fair visitors find among the tower- 
ing peaks of the Alps that contentment 
and pleasures so desirable at the close 
of each day. Monthly or weekly season 
tickets to the Alps are still on sale and 
ready purchasers are snapping them up. 

cde he 

The German press is full of good 
stories of Kuno Fischer, the famous 
Heidelberg professor of philosophy, 
whose eightieth birthday has just been 
celebrated by the entire learned world 
of Germany. That city is extremely 
proud of its great but eccentric pro- 
fessor. One traveler relates that he 
had no sooner got settled in his quar- 
ters there when his landlady entered his 
room, and, with all the air of one who 
makes a very solemn and important an- 

nouncement, declared: “Prof. Fischer is 
going to write something on the black- 
board to-day!” To an astonished query 
as to whence she had this great news, 
she replied: “His barber tells me that 
the professor had his back hair parted 
to-day.” This, it seems, never ogcurs 
save when the professor appears before 
royalty—or turns his back on his stu- 


dents. 
oa oh ob 
“What do you think of the political 
situation?” “I wish there wasn’t any 
such thing,” said the Kansan, “if so 
many people weren’t looking for politi- 
cal situations there would be more will- 
ing to accept jobs as  farm-hands.— 
Washington Star. 
ek hs eh 
A school teacher at Three Rivers 
asked her pupils the other day who 
Nero was. The only response came 
from a little fellow who held up his 
hand. “Arthur,” said the teacher, “do 


ieee: you know who Nero was?” “Yes, 
NOT IN A TRUST. ma’am,” he answered proudly, “he’s the 








One we sing about in our Sunday 
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Scarritt 
OmMs{oc 


Our Qualities Superior. 
Our Prices Always Low. 
Our Stock Unexcelled. 
Our Service Prompt. 


Fine and Plain 
Furniture 





















































Special attention has been paid to exclusive- 
ness in designs, departing from the common. 
The artistic superiority of our showing is 
appreciated by buyers of good taste. 







Broadway and Locust. 
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BOOKS (ier ee cour etecer” 


found at ; . 





ek tee teacher was unable to Best Passenger Service inl 


recall any song in gospel hymns where ; 
Nero was mentioned. “What is the TEX S 
song like, Arthur?” she asked. “Nero, A 
my God, to thee,” was the answer given 
by the child —Detroit Journal. 
eh hk hb 
THE BARE FACTS 
“Anyway,” said the Cheerful Idiot, as 
he looked over the Tired Citizen's 
shoulders at the picture of an Igorrote 
feast, “there’s one part of the canine 


they don’t seem to fancy.” 
“What’s that?” asked the Tired Citi- “No Trouble to Answer ti me 





zen, accommodatingly. Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
“The pants,” replied the Cheerful Id- Book on TEXAS—Free. 
iot, with loud laughter.—Batlimore E. P. TURNER, 
American. Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ok ob DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Clara overheard her parents talking ; 
about Bible names. “Is my name in the ber; that’s my marrying month now!” 
Bible?” she asked. “No, dear.” “Didn't _yonpers Statesman. 

God make me?” “Yes.” “Then why Yo cde ee 
didn’t He say something about it?”— 
Harper’s Magazine. AT THE CLUB 
ak ok eb First member—“l’ve been up with the 

Mrs. Dearbond—“Were you married sun every day this summer.” Second 
in June?” Mrs. Wabash—“Yes; once on member—“So have I, but after I’ve 
the fifth, once on the eighth and on the walked the floor with him for awhile, I 
tenth, and another time on the six- usually go back to sleep again.”—De- 
teenth; but I’ve switched off to Octo- troit Free Press. 
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A GOOD PRESS AGENT. 
The World’s F: 
attractions of the Pike 
to emphasize the 
enterprises 


ir and the various 


done more 
importance to 


of the advertising 


have 
enter- 
tainment 
manager and press agent than has any 
other big show that has ever been pre- 
sented. The keen observer can go over 
the various enterprises at the Fair and 
he will find in most cases that the fail- 
ures are due to the neglect of proprie- 
tors in not establishing proper connec- 
tions with the newspapers while the suc- 
cesses, he will note, are due to the 
recognition of this cardinal principle of 
This reveals the im- 
press It all 
“Put a display ‘ad’ 


the show business. 
portance of the 
well enough to say: 
in the paper and the people will come,” 
but folly nowadays. ‘True, the 
display has effect, but the 


achievement is greater when the display 


agent. 1S 


this is 


“ad” its 
is accompanied by reading matter in the 
news columns or departments of each 
publication. 

One shining example of the ideal ad- 
vertising manager and press agent com- 
bined is E. Sherman Danby, who oc- 
cupies this position with the South Afri- 
Association at the World’s 


which 


can Exhibit 
Fair, the organization 
the now famous Boer-British War spec- 
tacle. Mr. of the indi- 
vidual successes developed by 
He has conducted the exploit- 
this remarkable spectacle with 


presents 


Danby is one 


the Ex- 
position. 
ation of 
such wonderful ability 


this attraction stands out to-day in bold 


and success that 


contrast with other equally entertaining 


features within the World’s Fair Grounds 


as a money maker. ‘True, he spent a 
large sum of money to accomplish the 


results, but this expenditure is a mere 
bagatelle to the profits that have poured 
into the of the association. 
Through his efforts, aided by assistants, 
Boer-British War show 
News- 


papers everywhere in which he has car 


coffers 


he has made the 
known in all parts of the world. 


ried no advertising have given publicity 
to the 
out by 
sult? 


descriptive articles sent 
And what’s the 
of 
ever) 


War. 


breezy 
re 


the 


his bureau. 
Thirty-seven cent. 
people attending the 
also take in the Boer-British 


per 
Exposition 


day 


St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 


a 
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‘When you were engaged | 


“THe YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 





ALMOST DAILY- | 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 
| ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


Hau, ylch 716 QUIVER STREET 


EIGHTEEN fui STORES 8 SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. | 


7 \ CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. ) 
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these mat- 


of achieve- 


inexperienced in 
ters may think all this 
They may argue that he had the 
the 
case. 


Persons 
easy 
ment. 
attraction to exploit and rest was 
easy. But this is not the 
the attraction was good, but the interest- 


the big news- 


True, 
reading matter in 
papers, daily and which Mr. 
Danby prepared and had published, at 
practically no expense, is what interested 
the millions of people coming or about 
to come to the Fair in the great military 
spectacle. Not everyone could have se- 
cured this newspaper space for such pur- 
poses, any more than is it possible for 


ing 
weekly, 


any person to become a successful press 


agent. There is a “knack” in the busi- 


ness, as the saying goes. The real press 


agent combines the qualities of the news- 
paper writer, the diplomat, the politician, 
the showman and business man. He is 


a cosmopolitan. The best press agents 


are these, who, like Mr. Danby, have 
had newspaper experience. He knows 
how to make friends with al] hands at 


the newspaper office, from the owner to 
the night watchman, and he has all of 
them looking out for his interests. He 
plays strong, of course, for the friend- 
ship of the business office and the edi- 
torial staff, and being a keen judge of 
news and good stories he is often ap- 


pealed to by reporters and editors for 


feature stuff for a dull news day. He is 
a good mixer and a hail fellow well 
met with all classes, and he knows how 
to spend his employer’s money to the 
best possible advantage. 

Mr. Danby’s work with the South 


African Exhibit is the acme of perfec- 
tion in the conduct of a press agency. 
He has standard this 
profession or calling which from now on 


established a in 
promises to be recognized more exten- 


sively, not only by amusement but other 


enterprises which have to attract the 
public by advertising. And the mar- 
velous success of the Boer War show 


reveals the potentiality of newspaper ad- 
vertising in the upbuilding of business 


and. fortunes. 


PRINTERS’ SOUVENIR. 
The souvenir booklet which the St. 
Louis Typographical Union, No. 8, is- 


sued on the occasion of the recent gath- 
ering her of members of the craft from 
all 
sample of the printers’ and 
The dark 


artistically embossed and the ma- 


parts of the country, is a beautiful 
engravers’ 
arts. cover 1s brown card- 
board 
terials throughout are of the finest qual- 
contents are handsome 
President Joseph 
Secretary-Treasurer James 
of the No. 8's 


International President 


ity. Among the 


half-tone portraits of 
A. Jackson, 
J. Early 
executive board; 
James M. 
retary J. 
the 


and members 
Internat ic mal Sec- 

It 
Visiting 


Lynch and 
W. 


roster 


Bramwood. also con- 
of 


gates and laudatory articles on St. 


tains the dele- 
Louis 
and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
by handsome _ half-tone 
It 


sense of the word. 


accompanied 


illustrations. is a souvenir in every 


*The handsome book 
not the 
which are so commonly found upon the 


is marred by advertisements 


official pamphlets gotten out -by other 


organizations, and the printers and their 
introduced 


to 


friends in this respect: have. 


an innovation which redounds ‘their 


The Mirror 
CO nee errr Ss eo OCR SOUR ae 


“LIGHT 


IS. LIFE” 


Put life into your business by installing the Hum- 


phrey Gas Are Light. 


“HUMPHREY 


It wins attention, 


tively the BEST 


5,000 in daily 


LIGHT IS LIFE. 


with gas bill. 


Sunshine.” 


and attention means trade. 


and MOST 


od of lighting large areas. 


use in St. 


HUMPHREY GAS ARC LAMP. 


payable $2.00 at time of order, balance $1.00 monthly 


@e THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO.@p 


Flood your store with the 


Posi- 


ECONOMICAL meth- 


Louis prove our claims. 


by getting the 


Get both 


$10.00 each. 


716 Locust Street. 





D 


1d 


To Texas 


AND RETURN 





from St. Louis. 


$20 from Chicago. 


Sept. 20 and 27. 






next afternoon. 
Sleepers— berth rate one-half. 


Through fast service to Texas, leaves St. pak 5.00 p. m., arrives 
Dallas} Ft. Worth, Waco, Houston and other Texas points 
Dining Cars, Standard Sleepers, Excursion 


Write for particulars. 


Cotton Belt Route, 


909 Olive Street—Union Station. 
ST. LOUIS. 











credit. 
union they have shown true civic pride 
in exploiting the city of St. Louis and 
the Fair. 


hob ob 


“How do you like the cheese, sir?” 
asked the waiter, 

“It's not half bad,” replied the diner. 

“Very sorry, sir, but we were assured 


it Was quite ripe.’ —Philadelphia Record. 


And in addition to booming their 


Husband—"You don’t treat like 
Smith's wife treats him.” 
Wife—* Hew" does she treat him?” 
Husband—*Why, 
around his neck and almost loves him 
to death.” ° 
Wife—"Yes, 


ceed in the course of time. - 


me 


she puts her arms 


and ‘she'll probably suc- 
He recently 
had his life insured for $10,000 in her 
News. 


favor.” —( hicago 

















MUSIC. 
LOUISIANA AT MUSIC HALL. 


lhe housewarming, on Monday night, 
of the Delmar production of “Louis- 
jana” at Music Hall, was an eminently 
successful affair. An immense aud- 
fence assisted, and the performance was 
exhilaratingly bright and snappy. The 
piece is better, the production bigger, 
and the people presenting it appear to 
far better advantage in Music Hall, 
hig as it is, than they did at Delmar 
Several tuneful and_ tak- 
ing musical numbers from the facile 
pen of Mr. Wm. J. Hall have — been 
added, greatly to the betterment of the 
entertainment. 

William G. Stewart sings a_ ballad 
entitled, “Down on the Gasconade,“ 
which, by virtue of its haunting waltz 
refrain, and the baritone’s superb ren- 
dition, promises to rival “Sweet Dako- 
tah Maid” in popularity. Stewart’s is 
a rare voice, and his work is remarka- 
bly refined and finished, altogether of 
an order unfortunately very uncommon 


Garden. 


in comic opera. 

The “Zelia” song by Miss Mertons, 
and a fascinating octette of “broilers,” 
is one of the brightest bits in the piece. 

Scenic effects and elaborate and taste- 
ful costuming make a gay and impres- 
sive picture. 

“Louisiana” at Music Hall, is a win- 
ner, distinctly one of the best amuse- 
ment features of the World Fair pe- 
riod. 

bb eb 

Congressman Perkins was in the of- 
fice of a friend, a justice of the peace, 
when a couple came in to be married. 
After the ceremony the justice accept- 
ed a modest fee and handed the bride 
an umbrella. as she went out. Mr. 
Perkins looked on gravely and asked: 
“Do you always do that, Charles?” “Do 
what? Marry them? Oh, yes.” “No. 
| mean bestow a present on the bride?” 


hail Aelaalle 


weea ee 








SUPERS 


WINTER CRUISES 


TO SUMMER LANDS AND 
HISTORIC SCENES 


18 Different Cruises and Special 
ervices 
Ss. S. DEUTSCHLAND 
2 Fast Trips to Italy 
Ss. Ss. MOLTKE 
76 Days’ Orienta’ Cruise 
Ss. Ss. P. V. LUISE 
Cruises to the West Indies 
also tothe Mediterranean 
Ss. S. METEOR 
Cruises inthe Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic Seas 
ATLA’$ LINE SERVICE & 
to Jamaica, 6tce “~~ ~— 

Send for illustrated booklets before deciding 
Winter plans. 
HAMBURG AMER’CAN LINE 
901 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


The Mirror 


“A present? Why, wasn’t that her sam- 
brella?” gasped the justice. “No, it 
was mine,’ replied the congressman 
sadly. 

Colonel Cleary was a noted character 
in Chicago a quarter of a century ago. 
In his latter days he got to be quite a 
society man. One evening at a recep- 
tion he noticed a beautiful girl, and on 
inquiry found that her name was 
O’Brien. “Bedad,” he said to his host, 
“T know her! Inthroduce me.” That for- 
mality having been gone through with, 
the old colonel declared to the young 
lady: “Your name is O’Brien and your 
mother was a Flannery.” ~*Yes.” Miss 
O’Brien assented. “Well! well! well!” 
the colonel exclaimed; ‘an’ _ that’s 
strange. D’ye know, young lady, that 
jist twinty-wan year ago I came in wan 
o’ bein’ your father?” 

ole oe fe 

It is said that when President Polk 
visited Boston he was impressively re- 
ceived at Faneuil Hall Market. Secre- 
tary Rhodes walked in front of him 
down the length of the market, an- 
nouncing in loud tones: ‘Make way, 
gentlemen, for the President of the 
United States! Fellow-citizens, make 
room!” The chief executive had stepped 
into one of the stalls to look at some 
game, when Mr. Rhodes, the secretary, 
turned around suddenly ,and, finding 
himself alone promptly changed his 
tone, and exclaimed: “My gracious, 
where has that darned idiot got to?” 

de de 

Gov. Bachelder, of New Hampshire, 
dislikes tramps, though at times he will 
hand a quarter to one of the traveling 
fraternity. Not long ago he found a 
husky young hobo lying under a tree at 
a lonely place in the country. The gov- 
ernor listened to the old hard-luck sto- 
ry, and gave the tramp some smal! 
change. Then he said encouragingly: 
“Down there on the left, my friend, 
there is a farmer who wants men to help 
him thresh wheat.” “Thankee, sir,” said 
the tramp, right ; 
“thankee, I might have gone down that 
way accidental like.” 

“Woman,” cried the big, burly hus 
band, shaking his finger wildly, “I can 
read you like a book.” 

“That may be,” retorted the little wife, 
with a queer smile, “but you can’t shut 


turning to the 


me up.” 

And then she spoke volumes.—Chi¢ago 
News. 

de cle cb 

Doctor—“You owe me a bill of $50.” 

Slowpay—"Well, if} 1 had asgob I 
might pay you. Can't you give me a 
job?” 

Doctor—‘*What kind of @ job cquld 
I give you?” & 

Slowpay—*Well, you might give me 
the job of collecting the bill.’—Puck. 

Cora—*‘What is your favorite pet in 
the animal world?” Dora—*Man.”— 
Chicago Chronicle. ; 

“Why don't you strive to do some- 
thing that will make posterity grateful?” 

“What's the use?” asked Senator Sor- 
ehum. “Posterity may be polite enough 
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first showing. 


means—superlative. 


win your appreciation. 





GLOVES and CRAVATS of latest fashion, without 


the marks of ordinary style, are now ready for their 


NEW WING COLLARS of becoming proportions— 
to be worn for business wear with large cravats. 
Qualities so good as we require—which interpreted 


Prices always very moderate to 


Weenee-&Bcst 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 























Through Car Lines 


TO 





ESOPUS, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 

ST. PAUL 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT 
TORONTO 
PORTLAND, ME. 
NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
WHEELING 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 


KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
FORT WORTH 
TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
MONTREAL 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
FORT WAYNE 


World’s Fair Station. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 


Cmte pe melee Qpemecl fred Spel pamnpomrtetn FY 


10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—VIA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


"TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway & Chestnut 


g Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 


IP nD po LY po Bpoeht moe Vee poe ewe pom meromrvantrgttn FY 





to say ‘much obliged,’ but it will not be 
in a position to reciprocate.”—Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 


ede Bo ee 


“Never mind,” said the friend, sooth- 


ingly, “you'll wake up some morning 
and find yourself famous.” “Not much!” 
growled the pessimistic poet, “it would 
be just my luck to oversleep myself that 
. Philadelph ma Press. 


morning.” 











THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 
Great Success of Beginning of the 
Klaw & Erlanger’s THIRD WEEK OF 


Peerless MOTHER GOOSE. 


Production, 
Wed. and Sat. Mats 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
Seats for 3rd week on 


Regular Matinees E 
Wednesday & Saturday sale Thursday 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Henry W. Savage’s Richard Carle 


OFFERING OF In the 
George Ade’s Quaint Grand Success 











Comedy, THE TENDERFOOT. 
The County Chairman Reserved Seats 
_ Regular Matinee Sat. | Thursday. 
~_ §T. Lous’ 
G I A N MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 


Matinees Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday 


The SHOW GIRL, 
THREE WEEKS, 
Starting Sunday Matinee, September |8th. 
WILLIAMS & WALKER. 





Newest Books. 
By Snare of Love, Arthur W. March- 


mont, $1.20. The Challoners, E. T. 
Benson, $1.20. The Crossing Wins- 


ton Churchill, $1.20. The Lure OQ’ 
Gold, Bailey Millard, $1.20. Prudence 
Pratt, Mrs. Dore Lyon, $1.20. Green 
Mansions, W. H. Hudson, $1.20. The 
Interloper, Violet Jacob, $1.20. The 
Letter H., Charles Felton Pigdin. $1.20. 
Also a complete assortment of paper 
novels, magazines and periodicals. Sub- 
scriptions taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive st. 
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Eastern Cities 


Cca~. 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 
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INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 


che Gran 
N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 

Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 














Wm. Schaefer, 


Proprietor. 
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DON’T GRIT YOUR TEETH. 

“No teeth to fill,” ’the dentist said to 
the man in the chair, “but you are 
grinding off your teeth more than you 


ought to. Do you grit your teeth in 
your sleep?” 
And the man said he didn’t _ stay 


awake long enough to know about that, 
but were they much ground off? 

“More than they ought to be at your 
age,” ’said the dentist. “You have 
worn the enamel off from some of them 
and got down to the dentine.” 

“What’s going to happen?” 
victim. 

“Why, if you keep on grinding them 
off,” said the dentist, “the teeth will 
hollow out and we’ll have to put plugs 
in them with gold tops to give them 
new grinding surfaces.” 

This wasn’t a very pleasant prospect, 
so later the sought to ascertain 
for himself whether he did grit his 
teeth unduly. And while he was still 
unable to stay awake long enough to 
find out, he did discover that he had a 


asked the 


man 


_ habit at times of gritting his teeth in 


his waking moments, when he sat back 
from his work to think of something, 
for instance. And he made up his 
mind that he would stop that, anyway, 
and he hoped that he might thus stop 
grinding his teeth in his sleep, if he 
did so grind them. For, fine as they 
might be, he didn’t want any of those 
nice little gold-capped plugs put in his 
teeth if he could help it—New York 


Sun. 
b & A 
NO LONGER A BABY 
One of the most remarkable charac- 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
the rapidity with which he worked. Sir 
Thomas 


teristics 
Lawrence, his rival, was very 
Over a portrait of Lady 
borough and her child he 


slow. Mex- 
took an un- 
Promise after 
made, and at last Lord 
Mexborough insisted on fulfillment. 

“Well,” said Lady 
Mexborough will kindly bring the baby 
once more, I will really finish.” 

“Well, Sir 
patron, 


conscionable time. 


promise was 


Lawrence, “if 


Thomas,” answered his 
“my wife will be happy to give 
you another sitting when you like, but 
the baby’s now in the Guards!’ 
don Tit-bits. 


"—Lon- 


cr ode oe 
Book agent—‘Now, sir, can I sell you 
Old John—*Noa, I 
don’t think so. I’m tew 


now. —Punch. 


an encyclopedia ?” 
old to ride 


2 Qe he 
“Did you ever make any 
the board of trade?”- “Yes, 


hundred and 


money on 
I made one 
there 


seventy-five dollars 


one day in less than twenty minutes.” 
“Whew! What did you do with it?” 
“Oh, they got it back before I had a 


chance to see it.”"—Chicago Record-Her- 


ald. 
hob 2 
Gabber—"You ought to meet Dyer. 
Awtully clever imitator... He can take 


off anybody.” Miss Duncan (wearily)— 


“I wish he was here now.”—Tit-Bits. 
oe ae 
When passing behind a_ street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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BOER WAR 


TWO PERFORMANCES 


Universally acknowleged to 
be the Feature of the Fair. 





DAILY, 3:30, 7:30 P. M. 


SATURDAYS, THREE SHOWS, 1:30, 3:30 and 7:30 P. M. 
700 British and Boer Veterans Reproducing 3 Famous Battles. 
Camp Reception by GENERALS CRONJE and VILJOEN After Each Performance. 





NOT ON THE PIKE—South of Ferris Wheel. Special Intramural Station 


Admissions: Bleachers, 25 Cents; 


Grand Stand, 50 Cents; Boxes, $1.00. 


Children Under 12 Admitted to Grand Stand at 25 cents. 





BOER WARI 


ST. LOUIS DAY. 


4-PERFORMANCES -4 
1:00 P. M., 3:30 P. M., 
5:30 P. M., 7:30 P. M. 


A word to the wise—*‘ Come Early.” 


ODEON THEATER... 
KIRAL.FY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 
IMPERIAL ‘cosias tire ocean 
Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 

David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


N 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices 25¢ to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 


a ©6HIGHLANDS 


PARK 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
COOLEST SPOT IN TOWN. 














THE GIRL 
WITH THE AUBURN HAIR. 


Petching Brothers, Novelty and 
Musical Comedians. 


Leah Russell, Comedienne. 
Brooke Eltrym, Descriptive Balladist. 
Sutton and Sutton, Gymnastic Marvels. 


The National Quartette. 


LOUISIANA 


(Copyright 1903—No. 18534—by Hiram W. Hayes.) 
THE DELMAR PRODUCTION 
Official World’s Fair Spectacle 
Under the management of J. C. Jannopoulo. 


IS NOW PLAYING 


— at— 


MUSIC HALL, 


25c TO $1.00 
8G Box Office Open Daily at 9 A. M.<@& 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 








THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
London Trans- 
Belles Atlantic 

Company. Burlesquers. 





RACING 


ST. LOUIS _ 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE 11. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 


$1.00 





ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand 





















A NIGHT WITH STRAUSS 


An assemblage such as is only possi- 


ble in a world center was that which 
gathered at Strauss’ “Growlery,” under 
the famous and artistic Strauss studio 
on Franklin near Grand last 
Wednesday evening. On Mr. Strauss’ 
invitation there came together for lun- 
cheon, speeches and general “good-fel- 
lowship about one hundred members 
of the International juries of award on 
fine arts and photography, with many 
St. Louis artists, business men and dilet- 


It was a cosmopolitan assem- 


avenue 


tante. 
blage in which every civilized language 
was spoken, and the names of the more 
distinguished guests were names world 
renowned in art. Their signatures se- 
cured in a tasty volume during the ev- 
ening alone constitute an autograph 
album that would bring many ducats, if 
placed on sale. The guests’ didn’t all 
know one another, but they all knew 
Strauss, and Strauss, the world’s great- 
est art photographer, got them all to- 
gether in a happy bunch through the 
aid of luncheon and corn-cob pipes and 
the brands of beer that have made St. 
famous. The cosmopolitan 
group representing every nation, one 
might say, “from China to Peru,” as- 
sembled in the outer court of the 
Strauss — establishment, whence it 
found its way into ~ the subterranean 
Growlery where there were 
the tables” and an abundance of good 
cheer. Every guest was honored with 
a banner bearing his name and under 
the inspiration of the Straussian jollity 
the crowd was in such a jolly commin- 
glement that one would have thought 
it a Congress of Nations engaged in a 
jocose gabfest. The fine thing about 
it all was its informality. The guests 
enjoyed hugely the fact that they were 
not on dress parade and didn’t have to 
preserve the artificial forms of commun- 
ication prevalent at so much of the 
World’s Fair “functioning” during the 
past four or five months. The guests 
“just “cut loose’ and had a good time, 
even if at times they did not under- 
stand one. another. There were speeches 
of course. Mr. Everett W. Pattison 
led off in a happy vein welcoming gen- 


Louis 


‘steins on 





National 


Brewery 
Co: 


GRIESEDIECK BROS. 


WHITE 


SEAL 
BEER 


NUTRITIOUS 
DELICIOUS 





ius of all lands to genius, one common 
Mr. 


Festus J. Wade, banker and capitalist, 


land, not on the map, Bohemia. 


made a speech in which he explained 
that it was only because he was an Irish 
man that he had been able to bring into 
harmony high finance and high art as 
congenial and harmonious pursuits. F. 
Dundas Todd, of Chicago, one of the 
jury of award in photography, paid a 
high tribute to himself by proclaiming 
that on the advice of his wife he had 
always modeled his conduct upon that 
of the host, Mr. Strauss, and this testi- 
monial was followed up by an address 
from J. M. Campbell, of London, Eng- 
land, who told what a fine man his 
friend, George M. Wright, had pro- 
claimed Strauss to be. The canoniza- 
tion of Mr. Strauss would have proceed- 
ed indefinitely had not Frank Gaiennie 
assumed the role of devil’s advocate 
and -presented other aspects of the 
Straussian- character with such unfalter- 
ing fidelity to truth as to provoke de- 
fensive outbursts from “Papa” Cramer, 
the dry-plate mogul, and James G. But- 
ler, who felt he could talk on art be- 
cause he once went buggy-riding with 
an artist M. Antoine Lumiere, of Ly- 
ons, France, a juror and a manufacturer 
of photo materials, spoke briefly but 
brilliantly in his native tongue, and was 
followed in a decidedly unique address 
by Mr. Shugio, of Tokio, Japan, one 
of the fine arts jurors. Charles M. 
Kurtz, of the World’s Fair art depart- 
ment, talked wittily, and J. Craig Anna, 
of Glasgow, spoke for the much discus- 
sed and little understood Glasgow’ 
school of art. Curtis Bell, of the Lotus 
Club, New York, and William H. Howe, 
the famous cattle painter, responded to 
calls for a few words. The fraterni- 
zation of the artists and art lovers from 
all around the world continued up to a 
late hour in the morning, and the party 
broke up, differing in speech and on 
many things, but unanimous upon one 
point—that Strauss of St. Louis is the 
great artist photographer of the world, 
that his Growlery and Studio are unique 
and original, and that he and his staff 
are all jolly good fellows. This af- 
fair at Strauss’ 
formal 
World’s Fair period to date, and a hit 
of the biggest sort with the foreigners 
Strauss knows 


was the greatest in- 


cosmopolitan event of fhe 


as well as the natives. 
how to do things artistically and his as- 
sembling of the fine arts juries was an 
inspiration delightfully realized. 
bch 
Willie—“Oh mamma, Tommy’s ketch- 
ed a fly, and he’s pulled both its wings 
off.” Mother—“What a cruel boy he 
is!” Willie—“Yes, he is. He wouldn't 
let me pull one of them off.” 
ebe be he 
A mother was talking to her little 
children about going to bed early. 
“Ted,” she said earnestly, “you and 
Ethel ought to go to bed with the sun. 
The chickens go to bed with the sun.” 
“Yes, I know they do, mamma,” Ted 
replied, “but the old hen—she always 
goes to bed with ’em.”—Record-Herald. 
ab ob ob 
A correspondent writes to our editor, 
saying: “An supposed to 
know everything; therefore, I write to 


editor is 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 
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ST.LOUIS WEST] BADEN. “CINCINNATI ee or hg 
LOUISVILLE Pr whet 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 
UNION STATION. 


F:D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


8.52 A. M. 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





TH For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 
Keel ey All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobaceo and Cigarette Addictions eel ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 


@ | Ue 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. 


Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @-& LIPe 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 





ask if you can translate into Latin the 
phrase, ‘wouldn’t that jar you?’ ”— 
Sitka Alaskan. 
de Be 

Visitor (at Putin Bay)—‘*What do 
you do in here all summer?” Native— 
“Loaf fish.” Visitor—‘And what 
do you do in the winter?” Native— 





and 


| 


“We ‘den’t fish.”—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune, 
ee oh Ws 

Hewitt—“Do you think long hair 
makes a man look intellectual?” 

Jewett—‘Not when his wife finds it 
on his coat; it makes him look foolish.” 
—Town Topics. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES 


Theodore Roosevelt is the first Pres 
ident of the United, States who has been 
called in 


a case involving the delicate question 


upon to act as official censor 
of personal modesty. 

It has gone over 
thé sansculottic condition of the wild 
Igorrotes at the St. Louis Exposition 
shocked the sensibilities of some highly 
morals, 


out the land how 


modest patrons of the public 
and how these picturesque Filipinos— 
exception—have 


with a_ solitary per- 


sistently refused to don the trousers 
purchased for them. We have also 
heard how this vital question, after 


troubling the Exposition authorities, 
was finally referred to Oyster Bay, and 
how President Roosevelt made the rul- 
ing that the loin cloth is all-sufficient 
for the common demands of human 
modesty, says the Washington Star. 
Questions of this kind have been 
brought to the federal authorities be- 
fore: in fact, it is a part of their rou- 
tine duty to pass upon them. Sut nev- 
er before have they gone to the Presi- 
dent. The zealous post-office inspec- 
tors are constantly exerting a censor- 
ship over works of art, and are exclud- 
ing from the mails pictures which set 
forth the God-like human form in too 
great a paucity of conventional apparel. 
A photographer who lately emerged 
from the cactus-dotted deserts of Mex- 
ico brought with him and published a 
photograph depicting a group of Indian 
children swimming. The govern- 
ment promptly confiscated the negative. 
In the great Capital City there is an of- 
ficial in federal hire who acts as cen- 
sor of theatrical posters, and requires 
that those featuring ladies of the ballet 
With great in skirts 
shall be doctored with pasters covering 
the 


in 


too an economy 
the portion of the picture where 
skirts ought to be. 

Of all rules it 
that those defining modesty—so far as 
of 
inconsistent. 


ethical would seem 


that virtue relates to concealment 


the body—are the most 


When the great explorer Stanley 
turned once from the Congo region he 


re- 


brought with him a little savage boy 
with him on a tour of 
This 


whom he took 


various enlightened countries. 


mo 





Ai 


his company manages, sells, 
rents and appraises St. 
Louis city property. 


Price list on application. 


Loans made on 


St. Louis City Real Estate. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST CO. 


FOURTH € PINE STS. ST.LOUIS 





of 
had 


the rub 


traveler 


never felt 
3ritish 


youngster had 
clothes until the 
adopted him; his parents and their pa- 
sisters, cous- 


rents, his brothers and 


ins and aunts, had ever traveled about 


in an~ Adamite condition. Stanley 
brought the boy to America, and in 
Boston took him to see a ballet. The 


once naked Congo savage was utterly 
overcome with shame and bolted the 
theater. 

If you sail over to Brittany you 
find there the pretty peasant lassie go- 
ing abroad barelegged and scant of 
skirt. No sense of shame seizes her 
when the stranger gazes at her nether 
limbs. But should he accidently sur- 
prise her when her hair is down or 


will 


when she is without her cap, her cheek . 


would burn with maiden blushes. 

In Moslem states all good women 
veil their faces and would rather lose 
their skirts than this face covering, had 
they their choice between the two ca- 


tastrophes. It is a common sight in 


Constantinople on inclement days to see- 


these veiled creatures with their dresses 


pulled above’ their knees walking 
abroad. <A recent envoy of the sultan 
accredited to Washington permitted 


his sister to ride a wheel in an abbre- 
viated cycle skirt, but the public never 
saw her without her veil. At the 
Haytien legation she was permitted by 
her brother to partake of a luncheon 
at table unveiled on condition 
The wait- 


and sit 
that no men were invited. 
ers happened to be men, and she forth- 
with withdrew. In Cairo these scrup- 
ulously veiled Moslem women go down 
to the Nile to draw water and wade 
out into the river, holding their skirts 
about their waists. - They do this with- 
out impropriety, but should they drop 
their veils they would be lost, and the 
Nile might as well swallow them and 
their shame. 

The writer once accompanied to the 
theater an East Indian prince, who sat 


throughout the performance with his 
generous turban on his head. A lady 
behind asked that the obstacle to her 


view be removed, but the noble Moslem 
courteously declined to doff the head 
covering. For him to have bared his 
head, as he afterward explained, would 
in a public place have been as great a 
violation of modesty as for the lady 
behind him to have bared her feet. 

In Japan the ethics of modesty are 


so strict that a woman’s father even is. 


forbidden to enter a building set apart 
as her private boudoir. But on the 
beach at Tokio the stranger may even 
see royal princesses themselves go into 
the water in an absolute state of nature. 
A prominent railway official of this 


country, recently commissioned to go to 


Japan, described to the writer his hor- 
ror after appearing on the beach at To- 
kio in the same costume which he had 
habitually worn in swimming when a 
boy, to find the beach filled with ladies, 
among whom were the very daughters 
of his host. When he __ indignantly 
called for a bathing suit he was given 


the hint that such a request would be 


considered an insult in Japan. He dart- 
ed into the water and shivered there un- 
til dark, only to find that he must re- 
turn to his bath house through a space 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT. 
AND STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
obtainable anywhere. 


good service 


L—F 22 - F< Jt 22 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burcocx,Vice-Pres. W.E. Burau, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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The Three ; 
Ages of Man. 


‘life and old age 
yemeed of the tonic 
properties that are contained in 


ANHEUSER-BUsoy,, 


It is nature’s greatest assistant—not a 
dark beer but a real malt extract— 


positively helpful, non-intoxicating. 
Sold by druggists. Prepared only by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
=. Louis, U. S. A. 








BNHEUSER - Busco, 
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‘Iluminated with paper lanterns and 
where his host’s family were awaiting 
him, fearing that some untoward event 
had befallen him. 

One of our diplomatic representatives 
in Japan, commissioned under a _ past 
administration, committed the indiscre- 
tion of writing to an American friend 
a letter in which he spoke flippantly of 
these conditions at the bathing beach 
at Tokio. The letter found its way 
to print, and the paper publishing it 
got into the hands of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, which promptly asked for the 
recall of the writer. 

But we need not go across seas_ to 
witness inconsistencies. “Modesty, so 
far as it relates to concealment of the 
body, is the child of climate and of 
fashion,” says Frederick Dellenbaugh, 
the artist-author-ethnologist, in his 
new work, “The North Americans of 
Yesterday.” . “One of our own ladies 
thinks nothing of exhibiting her bare 
shoulders and bosom at the opera un- 
der the gaslight; but she would not do 
it in the daylight. On the beach it 
would also be improper, but there she 
is not troubled if her lower extremities 
are seen.” 

Nor do we have to leave our own 
continental domain to find such  con- 
firmed sansculottists as the wild Igor- 
rotes of our Philippine possesSfOns. Our 
Indian bureau has been waging among 
its charges a crusade in favor of the 
hated trousers. How successful this 
has been’ we may judge from the last 
report of the head of that industrious 
branch of the government. Of our 
Indian population of 263,233, but I1I,- 
707 wear citizens’ dress wholly; only 


44,558 wear it “in part.” The other 
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WORLD'S FAIR 
IN A WATCH CASE 

















Micro-Fotocctc: Novelty 


Something unique—a_watchcase, 


vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $f.00. ~ 

Liberal discount offeted to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. A 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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106,968 wear the native costume entire- 
ly. On the reservations some startling 
sartorial incongruities are to be seen. 
In hot the almost 
aboriginal costume of our red men to 
the south is the loin cloth. Even the 
Eskimos, in the frozen north, — strip 
themselves entirely nude when entering 
their snow houses, and thus sit about 
while remaining within the lines upon 
the floor which separate their respective 
apartments from those of their neigh- 
bors.—New York Globe. 

ab ab eh 

PASSING OF THE TOP BOOTS 

The old-time top boot is fast disap- 
pearing from the face of the earth. 
Even the miners of the West, among 
whom a pair of ordinary shoes used to 
be as rare as sombreros on Broadway, 
are abandoning them. 

Eight or ten years ago the young 
mining experts, fresh from the Eastern 
colleges; used to come into camp with 
hob-nailed laced boots. This style of 
footwear was at first scorned as the 
mark of the tenderfoot and dude. 

Then a few miners tried laced boots 
just for fun, .and found the fashion a 
sensible one. Laced boots brace the 
ankles for climbing, and can be taken 
off without bootjack. They fit more 
snugly all around and are less likely 
to chafe. 

So the miners began to take them up. 
Now the old-time boot is rare in the 
mining regions. 

Even the few cowboys left in the 
West are taking to laced boots. There 
was a time, in the heyday of the cow 
country, when a special grade of fine, 
high heeled, thin soled boot was manu- 
factured solely for the cowboy trade, 
since cowboys were always very vain 
their footwear. But with the 
decadence of their trade the cattlemen 
have lost their small vanities, and a 
full half of them ride in the more com- 
fortable laced boots. So is the old 


weather universal 


about 


top boot, once worn by most city men, 
vanished in its last stronghold —New 


York Sun. 
ah ch 


Eminent Surgeon—“I operated on Mr: 
Bullion for appendicitis to-day.” His 
wife—‘Dear me! I wonder who will 
have it next!” Eminent surgeon (ab 
sent-mindedly)—“I dont know. I 
haven’t decided yet.”—Life. 

ab ob ol 

At a reception at Bar Harbor, the oth- 
er evening, for Miss Alice Roosevelt, a 
young man was introduced to her. In 
the embarrassment of having to. say 
something, he stammered: “Miss Roose- 
velt—ah—Il'm very happy to meet yo 
I have often heard of your father.” ¥ 

- hb 

Fond Mother—‘Tommy, darling, this 
is your birthday. What would youvlike 
best to do?” Tommy, Darling (after a 
moment’s reflection)—“I think I should 
enjoy seeing the baby spanked.” 

oh ch che 

“My dear,” said Mr. Nearsite, watch- 
ing his little boy chasing a_ butterfly, 
“what is it our Tommy is trying to 
catch out there?” “I don’t know,” re- 
plied the weary mother, “he’s had the 
measles and the mumps and_ nearly 
everything that’s catching.” 
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A Study in Government and Politics 





$50,000 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, to be 
distributed as awards tothe subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE or THE CIN- 
CINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the State of Ohio for 
President of the United States at the election to be held November 8, 1904. 





Here is What We Offer 


To Our Subscribers Who Engage in 
Ghis Gigantic Intellectual Contest 


To the one making the nearest 

correct estimate of the exact 

total of the wote............. $15,000 
To the Second Nearest.......... 
To the Third Nearest........... 
To the Fourth Nearest.......... 
To the Fifth Nearest........... 
To the Sixth Nenrest........... 
To the Seventh Nearest........ 
To the Eighth Nearest.......... 
To the Ninth Nearest........... 
To the Tenth Nearest.......... 
To the Next 300 Nearest ($10 Ea.) 3,000 
To the Next 465 Nearest ($5 Ea.) 2,325 


In all 775 Awards, amounting to $30,000 
If any subscriber should, be- 
fore October 1, 1904, estimate 
the exact total vote, there will 
be paid an additional amount 
SEPP ONE Tee eT TORE Pe -$10,000 
If any subscriber should, after 
October 1, 1904, and before 6 
p. m., November 8, 1904, esti- 
mate the exact total vote, 
there will be paid the addition- 
al amount of ..........-...-. 10,000 


A Grand Total of............. $50,000 


OUR RATES. 


For $1 you will receive The Daily 
and Sunday Commercial Tribune for 
four (4) weeks and be entitled to 
two (2) estimates. For $1 you witl 
receive The Weekly Gazette for one 
(1) year and be entitled to two (2) 
estimates. For fifty cents you will 
receive The Daily and Sunday Com- 
mercial Tribune for two (2) weeks 
and be entitled to one (1) estimate. 
For fifty cents you will receive The 
Weekly Gazette for six (6) months 
and be entitled to one (1) estimate. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—For every 50 
cents paid you will be entitled to 
two (2) weeks’ subscription to The 
Daily and Sunday Commercial Trib- 
une; or six (6) months’ subscription 
to The Weekly Gazette and one (1) 
estimate. You can subscribe for The 
Daily and Sunday Commercial Trib- 
une at the above rates as long a 
|time as you wish and be entitled to 
;One estimate for every fifty cents 
|paid. You can order the paper sent 
jto any address you wish and have 
jthe estimate entered in your name 
if you so order. 

You get an excellent daily 
and Sunday newspaper or weekly 
newspaper when you accept either 
of the above propositions. You also 
have an opportunity to secure an 
jaward and probably be independent 
'the rest of your life. 








For subscription blanks, data about previous votes and further informas 


tion, address 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREA 


the Manager of 


P. O. BOX 817, 
9 CINCINNATI, O. 


9 





: Cems and O'Fallon Streets, —- 
: CONDUCTED BY THE S$ 

3 This institution is open over fifty years. 

= ence. There are private rooms and wards. 

= can have their own physicians. 

: For futher information apply to 

: TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


Big Four Route ‘=. 





St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 





St. Louis, Mo. 
TISTERS OF CHARITY. 

Those conducting it have vast experi- 
Terms moderate Private room patients 


Alrrangements can be made for ibe care of infants. 


STSTER SUPERIOR. 


eo oy ones 





—-—AND-— 


ERIE R. R. 


Three Fast Trains 
—TO— 


PITTSBURG, 

LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
BUFFALO, 

NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 


LOW TOURIST RATES. 
TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 


Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 





FINEST LIQUORS 


CARMODY’S, 2— 


213 N. Eighth St. 


THAT’S ALL. 


YES 


There are other railroads between 


the east and west. 


BUT 
@t“is always well w secure the best 
you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
Mark of an experienced traveler: 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains, the safety and 
comfort of its patrons, the loveliness 
and variety of its scenery, the num- 
ber and importance of its cities, and 
the uniformly correct character of its 
service, the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad is not sur- 
passed by any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York, a two-cent for 52-' 


Pee | | 


page illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series.’ 








——>—________ over 
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Yacific Coast 


BEST REACHED WIA THE 


a I SSOURI 
ACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. / 


DOUBLE - DAILY + SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA 
CEWARNER RUSSELL HARDING 
A < a IRD 
H °C. TOWNSEND, 

““'ST.LOUIS.MO 
y 












The Mirror 
ee 


BARGAIN RATES 


On September 13th, 20th and 27th 
and October 4th and 18th, 






Tickets will be sold via M. K. & T. Railway from St. Louis 
to Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Central and Eastern Texas at 


$ OO For the 
15 Round Trip | 











Tickets Good 21 Days. Stop-Overs Allowed. 


The Southwest is inviting. “The crops are good; conditions and pros- 
pects were never more favorable. Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas are 
in need of people and offer plenty of opportunities for investments of capital 
and labor. Tickets and all information at 





520 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 











GD. . 
—— “BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 













The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL SUMMER 
Weite to D. BOWES, A.G.P.A., C.@ A. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tiehket Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
~~ Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 









New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Stationand ~ 
World’s Fair Grounds. 
W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 





